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WHOS WHO 
IN THIS ISSUE 





RACHEL FIELD is well known in the world 
of books. Her story of a wooden doll, Hitty: 
Her First Hundred Years, was awarded the 
John Newbery Medal, as the best children’s 
book of 1929. Hepatica Hawks and Calico 
Bush are other popular books written by this 
versatile young woman, who also writes 
plays and poems, and illustrates her own 
stories. 

New England claims Rachel Field, as her 
birthplace was Stockbridge, Massachusetts ; 
her summers are spent on the Maine Coast 
which she loves; and she was graduated from 
Radcliffe. While she was in college, she 
studied playwriting with Professor Baker in 
the famous “47 Workshop.” 


NANCY WALBURN writes: ‘My earliest 
memory is of trying to turn a somersault. In- 
stead of focusing upon the turnover, I was 
so completely fascinated by the new and 
strange upside-down view of our Fort Scott, 
Kansas garden that I forgot to complete the 
somersault until a sudden flop turned me 
sharply and painfully downward. 

“My next memory has had a profound ef- 
fect upon my life. This time I was digging 
in our Chicago garden, one of three little 
girls, each briskly digging a hole straight 
through to China. “My hole is deep enough,’ 
I rebelled, tossing my toy spade aside. ‘I'm 
not going to dig any more!’ Whereupon the 
little girl next to me cheerfully reached over, 
and digging a spade full with my spade and 
in my hole, promptly brought up an old and 
rusty nickel. Ever since I have always dug a 
little longer than the next person—but I 
have never brought up another nickel. 

“To confess that I have articles in over a 
dozen magazines, including the Saturday 
Evening Post and a forthcoming issue of the 
Cosmopolitan, must make me seem very old 
indeed. Yet my easy fascination by all that 
is new (like the upside-down view of the 
garden) and my quest for nickels (to replace 
the one I missed by my lack of perseverance) 
has kept my life busy and absorbing. 

“The garden of my little house in Elms- 
ford, New York, looks at me wistfully. It 
knows all too well that I sneak by its needs 
to play golf, or go swimming. Deeply I love 
both, although I can’t do a somersault even 
in the water, and as for my golf score it has 
never yielded me a nickel yet.” 


MARY ROBLIN was a member of the first 
Brownie troop organized in Massachusetts. 
She wrote her first story at the ripe age of 
six, and has been writing ever since—with 
intervals spent in going to college, studying 
art, singing, acting, stage-dancing, short- 
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hand and typing! She is fond of animals, 
especially cats and dogs, enjoys swimming, 
sailing, drawing funny pictures, and—won- 
der of wonders!—doing algebra problems. 
“The Pricking of Bubble,” Miss Roblin says, 
‘is based on a disastrous bicycle trip I took 
on Mountain Day, my freshman year at 
Smith.” 


WILLIAM MERRITT BERGER, American 
illustrator, was born in Union Springs, Cay- 
uga County, New York. 

He was a pupil of John S. Weir at the 
Yale Art School, New Haven, and of Wil- 
liam M. Chase, at the Art Students League, 
New York; and later studied under Leon 
Baschet at the Julian Art School in Paris. 

His early years were spent in southern 
France, Spain and Italy. On his return to 
New York he began work as an illustrator 
for the Century and St. Nicholas magazines, 
under the direction of Alexander W. Drake. 
At the same time, many of his drawings ap- 
peared in Scribner's, Collier’s, and other pop- 
ular publications. 

Mr. Berger is at present a resident of New 
York City. His time is given mainly to the 
illustration of juvenile books. 


HELEN FERRIS told your editor the other 
day that it was like coming home to be con- 
ducting the book review department of this 
magazine—for she herself was editor of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL from 1923—1928, as 
many of you will remember. Miss Ferris is 
well-known to girls throughout the country, 
for she is not only editor-in-chief of The 
Junior Literary Guild, but also the author of 
several much prized books for girls. Among 
these books are Girls Who Did, which was 
the direct outcome of a series of articles 
which were published in THE AMERICAN 
GirL, telling about the youth of women who 
later achieved notable success; and This 
Happened to Me, which grew out of the 
I Am a Girl Who— department of the maga- 
zine. This department, which has proved so 
popular that it is still running, was started 
by Miss Ferris. 


HILDEGARDE 
HAWTHORNE 
OSKISON is the au- 
thor of many books 
and stories for young 
people, among them 
Romantic Rebel, an 
intimate biography 
of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, her illus- 
trious grandfather. 

For a number of 
years Mrs. Oskison 
has lived in Europe, dividing her time be- 
tween England and France, though she 
plans to return soon to the United States, 
where she will make her home in Berkeley, 
California. Just now she is in Cornwall. She 
writes: “We are in a farmhouse, a lovely, 
quiet spot on the moors above the sea. I'm 
hard at work and hope to get the first 
writing on my new book done here. The 
weather is charming, warm but sweet, and 
fine for swimming in the surf at the foot 
of the cliffs.” 





Photograph by Bachrach 


JOSEPH STAHLEY says: “To be out in 
the open has been my chief delight since 
boyhood. This led to the country and horses. 
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With saddlebags bulging with lunch for my 
horse and myself, paints, brushes and can. 
vas, I would be gone almost from sunup 
until sundown, to return with bits of cap. 
tured sunlight on canvas. After a few years 
at the local art school in Rochester, New 
York, I saddled ‘Don,’ a sturdy Western 
cow pony, a real pal, and headed him for 
Chicago. After a month of trying ordeals, 
we arrived safely. Don boarded at a farm 
while I entered the Art Institute; and be- 
tween classes I managed to eke out enough 
so that we two could eat. Then came a 
couple of years with a medical unit in 
France. After that some wasted years, get- 
ting readjusted. Lately it has been my good 
fortune to study with Mr. Harvey Dunn, 
America’s best beloved illustrator, at the 
Grand Central Art School. The open road 
still beckons.” 


LATROBE CAR- 
ROLL was born in 
Washington, D. C., 
but most of his 
school days were 
spent in Switzerland 
and Germany, with 
visits to Egypt where 
his family were liv- 
ing at the time. He 
returned to Amer- 
ica to enter Har- 
vard; and after his graduation, he translated 
a number of books from the French and 
German. His first position was with _ the 
Foreign Press Service; and later he joined 
the editorial staff of Liberty magazine, with 
which he was connected for a number of 
years, 

Mr. Carroll has great enthusiasm for 
travel. During the past summer, he and his 
wife—Ruth Carroll, designer of our Sep- 
tember and October covers—have spent ex- 
citing weeks in Newfoundland and Labrador, 
gathering facts about smuggling and whal- 
ing, when they were not struggling to keep 
warm! 





MARY SARG is the daughter of Tony Sarg, 
the well-known illustrator and creator of 
marionettes. She was born in London, where 
at the age of three she worked on her draw- 
ings scattered over the floor of the nursery. 
It was at this time that her father began to 
give her regular weekly lessons. When the 
family settled in the United States, Mary 
went to school at Pine Manor Junior Col- 
lege, Wellesley. Her art work continued to 
absorb her, and after leaving school, she 
went to Fontainebleau to study. During this 
stay in Paris, her real interest in painting 
was developed; she “disobeyed orders from 
home to stress the commercial ink and brush 
and, with much fear of paternal wrath,” she 
returned ta New York, having been com- 
pletely won over to oils. She has continued 
her studies in various art schools and, dur- 
ing the past year, has worked with Jonas 
Lie who predicts for her an early début in 
the annual exhibitions. 


JACQUELINE LEE is really Ruth King, 
drawing under another name. If you will 
look up Patsy Whitehead’s letter in the 
September number, you will see that Patsy s 
sharp eyes have already penetrated the open 
secret of Jacqueline Lee's identity—which 
Miss King and your editors thought very 
clever of her! 
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@ Some people hate rainy weath- 
er, and fret and fume and mope 
around the house until their fam- 
ilies are just about distracted. But 
Jean and Joan are not like that. 

There’s always so much to do 
on a rainy day, so many things to 
make and to read, especially when 
anew number of THE AMERICAN 
Girt has just arrived. Often one 
feels like stirring up some delect- 
able dish in the kitchen, and the 
magazine is famous for its recipes; 
or doing a bit of sewing, perhaps, 
and there are lots of suggestions 
for that. 


®@ One day when it was raining 
pitchforks, Joan was curled up in 
an armchair reading the November 
AMERICAN GIRL which the post- 
man had just brought, while Jean 
Was scooping away industriously at 
a huge pumpkin, making a Jack- 
o-lantern, for the chums were 
planning a Hallowe'en jamboree. 

“I wish you’d read aloud that 
article of Mrs. Franklin Roose- 
velt’s called The Value of Books,” 
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What Do You Do on a Rainy Day? 


said Jean. “It was pretty sweet of 
her to write that article for us 
when she has so much to do.” 
“It certainly was,” answered 
Joan. “But Mrs. Roosevelt is like 
that, I guess. My mother says busy 
people are the ones that always 
find time to do things.” She flipped 
the pages. “The November AMER- 
ICAN GIRL is a regular book num- 
ber—that’s because of Children’s 
Book Week—and it’s a Thanksgiv- 
ing number, too. You saw the 
peachy Thanksgiving cover by 
Ruth Carroll and there’s a Thanks- 
giving story by Elizabeth Corbett. 
It’s about the Graper girls, and it’s 
illustrated by Ruth King. 


@ “Oh, look! Here’s another Ellen 
Wakefield story. It looks like foot- 
ball. Ellen’s all dressed in a fur 
coat, and the boys—yes, it 7s foot- 
ball! And here’s an article by 
Miss Cades that tells you what to 
wear at a football game—I read it 
while you were getting the pump- 
kin. By the way, how’s the Jack- 
o’-lantern coming along?” 


@ “Hard as a rock!” answered 
Jean. “T'll let you try your hand at 
it pretty soon. But go ahead, what 
else is there in the magazine?” 
“Lots of things!’” Jean scanned 
the Contents. “An interesting-look- 
ing article by Virginia Kirkus 
about The W omen Behind Books— 


and a poem by Frances Frost-———”” 


@ “That's great!” said Joan dig- 
ging harder into the pumpkin. “I 
mean to read every word of every- 
thing. But as I was saying, old 
dear, it would lighten my labors 
considerably, if you were to read 
me Mrs. Roosevelt's article, while 
I work.” 

“Okay!” answered her friend. 
Then she settled herself in the big 
armchair, and began... . 


If your subscription has run 
out, mail the renewal today. Send 


.$1.50 for one year’s subscription 


or $2.00 for two years to THE 


AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ROSE OF LYME REGIS 
Painted by James McNeill Whistler 
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ROSE WATCHED AS ARIZONA CAUGHT 
THE MOCHILA, SLIPPED IT OVER 
HIS HORSE, AND DISAPPEARED IN 
A DUST-CLOUD TOWARD THE WEST 


HOUGH Cold Springs, Nevada, was Arizona's home 

station, and though Rose was the daughter of the 

station master, she saw him only in the mornings 
when, at six, he came into the eating-room for breakfast, 
without much time to spare before Bob Wesley’s horn 
sounded over the low sand-hill to the east. Then he had to 
hurry out to catch the mochila Bob flung him, slip it over 
the saddle of his waiting horse, spring aboard, and disap- 
pear in a cloud of dust westward toward the Carson Sink, 
sixty miles away, where his run énded. Sometimes she got 
no more than a glimpse of laughing blue eyes, tanned face, 
slim body all grace and muscle, and a brief softly-drawled 
greeting: 

“Hallo, Rose! You bloomin’ this-yere fine day?” 

For at the best, Arizona did not get back until well after 
dark, a weary youngster after a hundred and twenty miles 
in the saddle; and when he had been delayed by storm, or 
some untoward occurrence, it might be so late that next 
morning he would drag himself from the folded blanket, 
that was all that lay between himself and the floor, only 
just in time to gulp down a cup of coffee before Ben ar- 


A Story of the 
Pony Express 


By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


— 
we 


Illustrated by 
Joseph Stahley 


rived. Wild country he rode through, a maze of desert 
hills and ranges that all looked alike, of waterholes that 
came and went, of rivers that disappeared into sinks. Uneven 
arroyos and gulches extended for miles, usually dry, some- 
times roaring torrents that left quicksands. Flat sage-spotted 
plains were cut by low ridges, without form or —. 
Winds altered the face of the land, mirages magicked it. 

“You blindfold a man an’ set him down anywhere’s on 
that stretch, an’ bet him he cain’t tell with his eyes open 
where he’s settin’, an’ you'll win hands down, even though 
he’s done rode it every day for a month.” So spoke the 
experienced riders who knew their Nevada. 

Usually Arizona had to “juggle’’ his own frying pan to 
get himself supper when he returned to the sleeping station, 
but sometimes, when the ox train had been in, bringing a 
fresh supply of beef, ‘taters, dried fruit, Rose cooked him a 
good meal, setting it to keep warm in the hot ashes with a 
sign stuck up, ‘““This.is yours, Arizona!’’ Next morning the 
lad’s face would be decorated with a wide grin, and as he 
took his place at the breakfast table, laying his hat handy, 
he would drawl, smiling at her with engaging frankness 
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while she put his fried pork and coffee in front of him: 

‘You're shore as sweet as your name, Rose.” 

“Glad Mother picked me a nice one, Arizona.” 

She liked to come out and watch him swing into the 
saddle, clatter away. Nice boy. Always sunny, even-temper- 
ed, cheerful, and not a better rider in the whole picked 
eighty who rode the Pony Express. 

At noon the stage from the west drove in, heralded by 
the far-reaching peculiar screech of its driver, Jim Reynolds. 
A great man, Reynolds, and he knew it. He would come 
in—the team of six horses at an easy lope, everything white 
with dust—draw to a full stop with one expert pull of the 
six reins and a steady pressure on the brake, throw the lines 
down to the waiting hostler and sit in superb 
silence, drawing off his gloves, while the stage was 
emptied of its tired travelers, and the messenger 


{ 
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threw out what express parcels might be directed to the 
station. Then, climbing down from his high seat, still 
clutching his whip which no other hand dared touch, he 
would stalk into the ‘dobe, hang the whip up on the hook 

repared for it, ignoring every one except Rose’s father, 
Jed Williams. King of the road was the stage driver, hero 
in the eyes of the tenders, tyrant with his passengers, 
skilled master of as difficult a craft as the West knew. 
With his mighty shoulders, tough-muscled from the heavy 
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pull of the long reins, his sensitive hands and fingers that 
played up and down the leathers as a musician plays up and 
down the scale, his keen eyes, quick judgment, flawless 
courage, he was the perfect product of necessity; for, until 
the railway put an end to the stages, they were the only 
means by which the traveling public could cross the endless 
miles of the Great American Desert, the mighty mountains, 
the wide plains, and reach their destinations in safety, bag 
and baggage. Day and night the stage traveled, toiling over 
the passes, zigzagging down precipices with kingdom come 
below and sheer rock above, fording torrents, bucking snow- 
drifts, frizzling under a blazing sun, beaten by rain or hail, 
smothered by the dust devils. Like the captain of a ship, the 
driver’s word was law, his decision unques- 
tioned, his rule absolute. In his hands lay the 
lives of his passengers and rarely, despite the 
hazards of the wilderness and the attacks of 
hostile tribes, did he fail to bring them safe 
to port. 

“I done heerd the Injuns is on the 
rampage, north o’ Carson City,” remarked 


— 


this divinity one day, after 
finishing his last helping 
of pork, beans and potatoes. He 
reached for a toothpick, one of a 
handful in a tumbler, and contin- 
ued: ‘Jake told me there's trouble 
with the Shoshones, and _ the 
Piutes is rarin’ to go. Wouldn't 
wonder if they'd git down this 
way. 

“I ain’t feared of ‘em here,” 
Jed answered slowly. ‘‘This-yere 
station is well built, though the 
*dobe’s so full of alkali it done 
peeled the hide offen the feet o’ the men that tromp- 

ed it. Got a good corral, too. We could pick ‘em off 

easy, if they tried to rustle the hosses. It'll be bad for 

the swing stations, though, that ain’t got more’n the 

one tender, an’ ain’t built nowhere near ’s stout as a 

beaver lodge. An’ them boys ridin’ the Pony Ex- 
OOM... 5 : 

Rose listened, saying nothing. Standing in the 

open doorway, her eyes gazed westward over the 

barren sweep of sand-hills dotted with sparse sage. Arizona, 

galloping back in the waning day, plunging into dark ar- 

royos, riding cut-offs that were no more than a narrow foot 

trail, one lone item in the endless chain of men on horseback 

that shuttled endlessly, fleetly, back and forth with the mail 

from St. Joseph on the Missouri to Sacramento in California. 

Arizona would make an excellent mark from ambush, his 
fine horse a prize worth having. 

She spoke to him next morning, as he stood by his horse, 
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tightening the cinch, adjusting 
the bridle, Bob’s horn sounding 
from the east. Her dark eyes were anxious as she watched him. 

“Mr. Reynolds said yesterday that the Indians are up, Ari- 
zona. North of Carson City . . . and he thinks they'll maybe 
come this way.” 

“I done heerd they was on the warpath. But it'd take 
a mighty smart Injun to ketch me on one o' Russell's 
hosses.”” He grinned at her, his eyes dancing. 

“It’s an ambush you got to look out for. You'd ought 
to keep to the road, boy. Take that cut-off where you ride 
through the Grey Men Gulch. They could lay for you at 
this end and shoot as you came out, a good half mile from 
the road.” 


Fe Rose knew the country. She loved riding and spent 
long hours in the saddle exploring. 

““Mebbe I'd better stay at the station and let the mail 
lay? I'd like that fine, but I'm paid to take the mochila to 
Sandy Springs an’ back once every twenty-four hours. Don’t 
you fret, Rose. I ain’t chased Comanches under Kit Carson 
for nothin’, an’ I done showed you my coups.” He laid a 
hand on the leather “‘scabbard’”’ in which his Colt hung, 
with the three brass-headed tacks hammered into the stock 
that accounted for three dead Indians. 

There was no time for more talk. Bob came tearing in, 
slid to the ground, pulled off the mochila and threw it 
across. Two seconds were all Arizona needed to fit it into 
place and be off. 

A week passed with no further talk of Indians, and Rose 
began to think it had been a false alarm. There were always 
rumors circulating that the hostiles were on the warpath. 
Once in a while there was truth back of the rumor, more 
often not. As her father said, “There ain’t no use gittin’ 
worked up over Injuns. There ain’t no more accountin’ for 
‘em than for a sandstorm or a rattler. They'll lie low when 
you look for ‘em, an’ come a-yellin’ when you ain’t. Keep 
your eyes peeled an’ your gun handy, an’ bust a hole in the 
breeze when they’s more ’n one on your trail.” 

And Arizona, setting off each morning, would shake 
his head at her, “Still wearin’ my own scalp, Rose.” 

“Fine! Well, see you come back with it tonight.” And 
both would laugh. 

It was late one afternoon, the heat of the day over, when 
Rose saddled Three-Spot and set forth on a leisurely ride, 
to refresh herself after getting a meal for the westbound 
stage that got in at five-thirty. 

“Don’t git too far away,” her father, busy with the horses 
in the corral, called to her. 

“No, Dad.” 

There was a fresh little breeze from the west and she 
headed in that direction, making for a certain hilltop she 
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HAD IT BEEN A PEACEFUL EXPEDITION 
THERE WOULD HAVE BEEN WOMEN 
AND TEPEES—-BUT THERE WERE ONLY 
THESE FIVE, RIDING FAST AND ALONE 
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loved, crowned with stunted cedars, from 
which there was a wide outlook. She liked to 
dismount there, leaving Three-Spot to graze 
with dragging reins, while she snuggled up 
against one of the cedars and sat at ease in the 
vast breadth and peace of earth and sky. A 
girl could think there. 
So she sat, letting her eyes rove idly. 
Shadows were growing long and purple, 
there was a heady fragrance of sage, the air was 
incomparably clear as evening drew on. Relaxed and 
happy, she sighed with sheer enjoyment. 

Suddenly she stiffened, instinctively drawing back within 
the shadow of the tree’s twisted boughs, giving her horse an 
anxious glance. He was grazing back of 
her, well below the hilltop. 

Lying flat, a bough pulled down to 
hide her from any eye, however keen, 
she stared at a row of tiny figures clear- 
cut against the pallid floor of the desert. 
They were five mounted men, loping 
across a stretch of barren land between a sand ridge to the 
north and an arroyo south, into which, one after the other, 
they disappeared. No mistaking them, they were Indians. 
No eye trained in Indian country could err as to that. War- 
riors on the warpath. If it had been a tribe on the move, 
there would have been more of them, with ponies dragging 
the loaded tepee poles, with women and dogs and children. 
Only these swift-moving five, with pennants streaming 
from lance-tops, hastened from one cover to another. 

As Rose lay, waiting to see whether there were more to 
follow, the sun dipped below the horizon, and dusk swept 
like a gray wing across the scene. 

She sprang to her feet and ran to catch Three-Spot. In 
the saddle she sat for a moment thinking. What to do? 

“That's the arroyo that crosses the trail at the Grey.Men, 
I'm certain sure. It lays just about there, and runs west and 
south.” So she muttered to herself. 

The brief desert sunset was over. High in the sky a lemon, 
rose-streaked light faded abruptly. Venus floated, pale, 
where the sun had been a half hour earlier. Rose lifted the 
reins lightly, Three-Spot responding by breaking into a 
gallop. But she did not turn home to the station. Instead, 
she sent her horse straight across the desert to intersect the 
stage road. She rode fast. The rapid beat of the pony’s 
hoofs sounded, now muffled when he crossed a patch of 
sand, now sharp on hardened clay or loose stones. His black 
mane and tail rippled in the speed of his going. 

“Careful, boy,” Rose warned, as the horse barely missed 
stepping into a gopher hole. 


HE Indians must know that Arizona took the cut-off 
through the gulch that led out between the Grey Men, 
the trail mounting there just beyond the spot where the 
arroyo crossed it, skirting a cliff for a few hundred feet, 
then breaking through a gap to the open country beyond, 
to rejoin the stage road. The short cut eliminated several 
miles, and was generally used by anyone on horseback. The 
Indians could hide themselves and their horses easily enough 
in the arroyo and simply wait for him to emerge. By riding 
fast she ought to beat them to the rendezvous. She had about 
the same distance to cover, but far better going. Of course, 
with the cliff interposing, she wouldn't be able to see 
whether they had got there ahead of her or not—not till 
she burst through the notch, almost upon them. But Three- 
Spot was fleet. Once by, she could dash on, meet the Express 
Rider and turn him back to the road, where they could find 
their way home safely. But if the Indians did get there first 
. . well, you had to take chances in this world! 

Whistling Turkey in the Straw with loud and carefree 
ease and much embroidery of grace notes, Arizona loped 
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smoothly on. He felt good. Dinner that noon, if you could 
call two o’clock noon, had been extra fine, with beef, dried 
peach pie and fresh coffee. He'd done et enough for two men, 
he thought, grinning amiably at the darkening landscape. 
And Slim had rode in with the mail a half hour earlier than 
usual. What was more, he’d got the best little hoss on the 
string at the last swing station, and that meant mebbe an 
hour to the good at Cold Springs. He needed a little exra 
sleep. Been short three nights running, on account of his 
pony losing a shoe one day, and the freak weather two days. 
Worst sandstorm he'd ever rode through yesterday. Shore 
had been luck findin’ the stage, half buried as it was, or he 
might ’a’ missed the road altogether. He had to laugh once 
more when he remembered how the stage driver, when the 
blow was over and it cleared, had crawled out from a heap 
of sand and stared round, trying to make out where he was, 
and saying at last, ‘‘ Pears to me like I recollect that there 
star.” 

Darkness had fallen when he left the stage road and 
swung into the cut-off through the gulch. Drooping half 
asleep in the saddle, he let his horse pick its own way, for 
between darkness and the high banks it was impossible to 
see the trail. Sho! But he'd be glad to reach the station... . 

The sixth sense of those accustomed to be forever alert 
against danger, pricked him to a startled attention. Some- 
thing threatened, beyond in the darkness he could not pierce. 
In an instant the boy was tense and ready in the saddle, 
had his Colt out of its holster, the reins held firmly, sensi- 
tively in his left hand, his eyes searching.. The horse 
pricked its ears, snorted. 
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Arizona heard the twang of a bowstring in the silence 
that followed, felt a blow against his shoulder, a burnin 
pain. He fired twice, rapidly, in the direction of the sound. 
There followed a wild yell, incredibly fierce and prolonged, 
the dreaded Indian war cry, mocking, full of challenge. 
With it the whir of an arrow past his head. His horse 
plunged, danced, and Arizona saw the towering bulk of 
the rocks called the Grey Men looming against the star- 
filled sky, and, dimly outlined beneath them, a medley of 
horses and men. He fired again, yelling himself, spurring his 
horse straight toward the fantastic figures. If he could win 
through to the plain beyond the gap, his horse could easily 
outdistance them. Not much chance, but the only one. 

At the moment he charged, a new sound burst on the 
night. Galloping hoofs, yells, sharp reports of pistols, com- 
ing toward him from behind the Indians. He fired his last 
two shots, aiming at the shifting shapes before him. In- 
stantly they melted from view with a swift, staccato beat of 
horses’ feet, sweeping up the arroyo that branched to the 
north. Arizona drew rein, swaying a little in the saddle, his 
eyes on a dark form advancing at full speed. 

“You're hurt, Arizona?” 

“Oh, somethin’,” he muttered, slipping his gun back into 
the holster and reaching for his shoulder. There was a wet 
patch below the collar bone. ‘‘Reckon they done got me. . . .” 
His voice was vague, surprised. 

Rose spurred her horse close to his, slipped her strong 
young arm around his waist, felt his body slump against 
her. She took the reins from his relaxed hand, steadying 
him as best she could, keeping the (Continued on page 45) 


ROSE SPURRED HER HORSE CLOSE TO HIS—-AND FELT HIS BODY SLUMP AGAINST HER 





















Going on the Stage 


The creator of the celebrated solo dramas, “The Wives of Henry Eighth” 


and “The Empress Eugénie,” tells how she came to be an actress 


N ACCOUNT of the way an actress 
A came to go on the stage should read 
like a novel. She should have run 

away from a small town at the age of six- 
teen; have trooped with a circus at the age of 
eighteen; at twenty, have hunted jobs on 
Broadway by day, and slept in the Grand 
Central Station by night; and suddenly, at 
the age of twenty-one, have been made under- 
study to a leading lady who obligingly breaks 
her ankle the opening night. The result is 
overnight stardom, orchids, foreign counts, 
and requests for endorsements of cold creams. 
This is just one more of those glamorous 
misconceptions that go hand in hand with 
the theory that all poets have starved in gar- 
rets, and that all millionaires were once news- 
boys. As a matter of fact, I have never known 
an actress whose career had any such meteoric 
or spectacular origin. Those’ I know are 
simple human beings who have received an 
average American education and who 
(though this may savor of a sentiment on a, 
“Golden Thoughts” calendar) have reached 
their positions by dint of hard work and unceasing study. 

As for myself, I wish there were something more roman- 
tic to recount than the fact that my childhood and youth 
were just about those of anyone else. I went to school, to 
camp, and for two years to college, in no more unusual a 
fashion than thousands of others. But throughout the years 
of this seemingly prosaic education, I was imbibing things 
that were to be of untold value in the theatre—languages, 
literature, history, music, athletics—all contributing in- 
directly something toward the qualities requisite for acting. 

There were, of course, amateur dramatics. I believe my 
first part was, at the age of six, one of the four fairies 
—Pease-Blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-Seed—in A 
Midsummer-Night's Dream. 1 remember my disappoint- 
ment when the part of Pease-Blossom was denied me, for 
Pease-Blossom wore a lovely pink garment—and at that 
tender time pink held for me all the glamor of purple and 
ermine. Instead I was cast as Moth, a sort of “general utility” 
part, and my despair knew no bounds when I beheld my 
costume which was brown. If pink for me was all that was 
ravishing, brown was so much sackcloth and ashes. To 
solace me, they gave me two lines to speak: 

“Hence, away! now all is well. 

“One aloof stand sentinel.” 

In my chagrin over my drab attire (which was in all prob- 
ability a charming little costume) I spoke so low no one 
could hear me, and my father who, in company with several 
other long-suffering parents, was witnessing the perform- 
ance, was heard to remark, “Well, one thing is certain. 
Cornelia will never be an actress!’ After which inglorious 
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CORNELIA 
OTIS 
SKINNER 


MISS SKINNER IN HER 
IMPERSONATION OF 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


beginning I appeared now and then, and more and more 
audibly, in school plays, and finally attained the Mecca of 
the Dramatic Club. 


HIS enviable organization was made up, supposedly, 

of the best talent in the school, and we gave one Shake- 
spearean play a year. Undoubtedly our most startling pro- 
duction was that of Macbeth. When one considers that the 
feminine parts in this grim drama are limited to Lady 
Macbeth and the three witches—the part of Lady Macduff 
being always cut out—and that the remainder of the cast 
is composed of Scottish warriors, such a choice for a young 
ladies’ academy is somewhat odd. I, however, being presi- 
dent of the club and aspiring to the part of Lady Macbeth, 
persuaded my fellow members to undertake the perform- 
ance—which we did with the serene confidence of the very 
youthful. It must have been an appalling spectacle! How 
a lot of schoolgirls in their teens must have looked as High- 
land barbarians, I shudder to think. Perhaps the most amus- 
ing incident in the entire affair was the fact that Ann 
Harding, the motion picture star, played no less a part than 
that of Macduff! Even then she was lovely to behold, and 
I can still see her large blue eyes peering through a wilder- 
ness of whiskers! We put a helmet on her and a wild black 
wig, and armed her with sword and rawhide shield, yet 
despite these savage accouterments she continued to look 
charming. As for my performance of the great tragic réle, 
I must have been too awful, but in my young ignorance I 
had the assurance of a Bernhardt—a quality with which 
I wish I were at present blessed. For one of the distressing 
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things about the actress's career is that, the more she acts, 
the less she feels she knows about acting. 

About this same time, I had the effrontery to give my first 
dramatic solo recital! I blush to admit that I undertook this 
performance quite without request or sponsorship of any 
kind. I merely pinned an announcement on the school bul- 
letin board, to the effect that at seven-thirty I would give 
an evening of “recitations” to which the school was cor- 
dially invited. The “recitations” were a motley assortment 
that comprised The Charge of the Light Brigade, the potion 
scene from Romeo and Juliet, and something in Italian 
dialect. Scattered through these gems of elocution were 
some original monologues 
of a melodramatic nature, 
and a burlesque rendition of 
Paul Revere's Ride. Again I 
yearn for that sublime as- 
surance. When I think that 
I made up the monologues 
as I went along, that I didn’t 
half know the potion scene, 
and that I had learned the 
Light Brigade only an hour 
beforehand, I marvel at my 
present timidity, which hin- 
ders me from presenting a 
new characterization until I 
have tried it countless times 
on all the members of my 
family, including the cook 
and two Sealyham terriers. 


<-- two years at Bryn 
Mawr, I went to study 
for the stage in Paris. My 
teacher was an actor of the 
Comédie Francaise, a de- 
lightful and stimulating per- 
son, but a hard taskmaster. 
He required that I learn by 
heart an entire new rdéle a 
week, and there were no ex- 
cuses if I missed a single 
line. Memorizing long clas- 
sical parts in a foreign 
language is hard work. I 
carried my books about with 
me—on trams, on busses, on 
the metro—reading and 
mumbling to myself in an 
eccentric fashion that could 
be gotten away with only in Paris, where nobody notices. 

It was a grand winter. I lived with a French family right 
opposite the little /ycée Peter Ibbetson attended. The house 
had central heating, which meant that the front hall was 
heated and nothing else. I nearly froze to death. Many nights 
I studied in bed clad in a fur coat, mittens and muffler, 
while Madame brought me a bowl of mulled wine to pre- 
vent my getting pneumonia. I took some courses at the 
Sorbonne, and ate in little student restaurants where I fear 
the chief dish was horse meat. I overworked, I got jaundice, 


-but I had a wonderful time. 


When I got back, my father started me out with a small 
part in Blood and Sand, and I had my first taste of touring 
the country. Then for a few years I appeared, or rather dis- 
appeared, in a number of unimportant plays in New York 
and Chicago. All the time, however, I had been working 
on monologues and character sketches; and finally, after I 
had despaired of ever playing anything but elder sisters or 
ladies at parties in the second acts, I decided to start out 
and act alone. From doing ordinary monologues came the 


For a Dog 
Chasing Fireflies 
By RACHEL FIELD 


Why do we smile at one who goes 


Are we more sensible or wise 

Because we call them fireflies ? 

Because, from our superior height, 

We watch you charge each phantom light, 
Incredulous, and half afraid, 

That such can shine and also fade 

Out of your reach, to reappear 

Forever there and never here? 


By what sure power do we place 
Ourselves above such futile chase, 

Who seek more fleeting lights than these 
That glitter under darkening trees? 
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idea of developing historical sequences with costumes, light- 
ing and scenic effects. This has been great fun and tremend- 
ously stimulating. 

Whenever a young girl makes her way back to my dress- 
ing room and, fervid with ambition, blurts out that she 
wants to go on the stage, my invariable reply is rather a 
dash of cold water. ‘Finish your education first. The more 
you bring to the stage, the further you will get.” The day 
for the uneducated actress is over. As a matter of fact, there 
never really was such a day. The greatest players have al- 
ways been people of education. Eleonora Duse was an in- 
tellectual. Bernhardt, for all her eccentricity, was a woman 
of culture, besides being an 
excellent sculptor. Edwin 
Booth, in his letters to his 
daughter, regrets that he was 
denied knowledge of Greek 
or Latin, the lack of which 
he felt keenly. To go back 
a few centuries, David Gar- 
rick and Colley Cibber were 
poets and writers, and it is 
to an actor that English lit- 
erature owes her greatest 
glory—Mr. William Shake- 


With eager paws and pointing nose, speare. 
With rolling eye and frantic rush 
On these small lamps mysterious ? 


W THEN a girl tells me 
she is going to quit 


school and forego college to 
study in something that calls 
itself a “school of expres- 
sion,” I rather shudder. Act- 
ing is an art that can be 
taught only in the theatre it- 
self. The actual stage is the 
classroom, and one’s best 
teacher is an audience. I 
myself do not believe very 
much in drama schools. | 
think a young woman who 
has a good education, who is 
willing to work indefati- 
gably in the theatre, stands a 
far greater chance of success 
than one who spends her 
time and her parents’ money 
playing Dunsany and Mae- 
terlinck in theoretical little 
academies whose teachers 
don't know the first thing 
about acting. To my mind, a knowledge of literature, of 
languages, of history, is going to do more for the young 
actress than all the schools of elocution and drama put to- 
gether. ‘ 

Note: Cornelia Otis Skinner, daughter of the celebrated 
actor, Otis Skinner, is both author and actress. But her great 
success both here and abroad has come from her “‘solo- 
dramas,” as they have been termed, in which she draws at 
one time on both of her talents. 

In The Wives of Henry VIII and The Empress Eugénie 
the author, Cornelia Otis Skinner, has evolved a new theatre 
form—something between the monologue and the full 
drama—in which the actress, Cornelia Otis Skinner, is the 
sole performer, peopling the stage with an infinite variety of 
characters. The first had its début at Knole Castle in Kent, 
which was once the seat of Henry Tudor himself, before an 
audience of the descendants of Henry and his subjects, the 
guests of Lord and Lady Sackville, the present owners of 
the castle 
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Illustrations by 
Harvé Stein 


“YOU HAVE NEVER BEEN IN NEW 

YORK BEFORE? YOUR FRIEND'S TELE- 

PHONE IS DISCONNECTED? BUT YOU ARE 
SURE, AT LEAST, THAT YOU HAVE THIS JOB?’ 


Synopsis: This is the story of Joan Brathwayte, and her 
curious adventure. Joan decided against the college course 
which her mother could ill afford to give her, and wel- 
comed the chance to fill a secretarial position in a New 
York hospital. Her aunt arranged for comfortable living 
quarters for her in New York under the eye of “Katrine,” 
a former nurse in the family, now companion to a Miss 
Richards who is in Europe when the story opens. As Miss 
Richards had not been able to rent her apartment, she had 
left Katrine in charge, with the privilege of having a friend 
to stay with her—and it was there that Joan proposed to 
live. On arriving in New York from the Middle West, 
Joan found no one at the terminal to meet her. She tried to 
call up Katrine, but was told, to her distress, that the tele- 
phone had been disconnected ! 


booth, staring at the cruel little instrument against the 
wall. 

What did it all mean? That Katrine should not be there 
to answer the call meant very little if she had started out 
for the station more than half an hour ago, as she should 
have done, and had been delayed or had met with some 
accident. She couldn't, naturally, have been in the apart- 
ment. But why should the telephone have been so sud- 
denly disconnected? Katrine must have expected it to be 
used, for in her letter to Aunt Gus she had written the num- 
ber carefully—"in case of accident,” she had explained. 
Well, here was the accident, apparently, and why had she 


YOR a moment Joan stood motionless in the telephone 


The Room on the Roof 


A mystery serial in which a young girl has a 


PART II 


strange introduction to the ways of a great city 
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seen fit to cut 
herself and her house- 
mate off from any communication with the outside world? 

Joan began to think as hard as she had ever thought in 
her life. 

“Now what had I better do the first thing?” she asked 
herself. “Go right to the apartment, of course, and see for 
myself—’’ 

But even as she decided this, another and more prac- 
tical thought struck her. 

“Suppose Katrine is at the information booth this very 
minute? Suppose she’s been there, missed me, and gone to 
the train gate? I'd better go back.” 

Picking up her suitcase, ulster and umbrella, she hurried 
back but no one answering Katrine’s description was there. 
She ran over rapidly in her mind the alternatives she had to 
choose from. 

“One, go straight to the apartment. That I can do any 
time, so let me think if there's something I ought to have 
known enough to do first. Two, put in a long distance call 
back home. And have Mother tell me to take the first night 
train back West. Never! I'd never get a chance again, and 
I'll sleep in the station first! Three, go to Dr. Becker and 
ask to be put up until tomorrow when I can make other 
arrangements. But Dr. Becker is just coming back from her 
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vacation in Canada, and doesn’t arrive until tomorrow 
morning. Four, think of somebody in New York I know 
well enough to go to. Good! Sandy Marshall! I'll call her 
right up. The best plan of all!” 

It was well for Mrs. Brathwayte’s peace of mind that she 
had no power of second sight, for of all Joan’s friends, 
Sandy Marshall was the one her mother liked least. Her 
nickname came from the thick, reddish hair that framed her 
freckled face with a wild aureole; and her dashing way of 
getting everything and everywhere she wanted made her 
more popular with the younger set than with their elders. 
But “‘get there” she certainly did, and her last exploit, going 
impulsively to New York in answer to an advertisement for 
a tall, slim, red-haired girl to act as clothes model for a new 
specialty shop which featured clothing for tall women, had 
most unexpectedly resulted in getting her the job where, 
to everyone’s surprise, she had done very well and had 
hopes of eventually becoming a buyer for the firm. Her 
unusual luck which, of course, she had no right to expect 
when she dashed away, had raised hopes in many a girl’s 
heart, and Sandy’s career was quoted morning, noon and 
night to many a parent and teacher in Fieldston, so that 
they privately wished that the young lady had been a little 
less successful! 


7 is true that Joan had another friend in New York— 
Kate Mitchell, whom she had met one summer at a shore 
resort on Great North Lake, where Kate’s father was super- 
intending the building of a large hotel. The families had 
grown very friendly, and she had been asked more than 
once to visit the Mitchells in New York. Mrs. Mitchell, 
she knew, would have been delighted to take care of her and 
she had already written Kate about her plans. But with 
what Mrs. Brathwayte would have called a ‘‘perverse 
obstinacy,” Joan deliberately passed over the Mitchells’ ad- 
dress in her little book, and picked out Sandy’s. If anything 
had gone wrong, she preferred to consult Sandy rather than 
Mrs. Mitchell and Kate. Sandy wouldn’t make tiresome sug- 
gestions, or telegraph Mother, or think the world had come 
to an end just because she hadn’t been met at the train. 
Sandy would take it in the jolly, happy-go-lucky way she 
took everything, and it would be rather a good joke after 
all! 

Joan knew all about the wonderful little flat, up three 
flights of stairs, that Sandy shared with two friends; the 
funny little kitchen, the part-time colored maid who cleaned 
the flat and cooked dinner for the girls, the careful budget 
they kept, taking the catering and ordering in turn every 
week. Mr. Marshall had gone East to visit them, and had 
come back with the report that Sandy was a better house- 
keeper than her mother, and a better business man than her 
brother! 

“Tl just go there, and it serves that old Katrine right for 
being so stupid!’ Joan muttered nervously, and called 
Sandy's number. The dry, impersonal voice of the operator 
directed her to call another, and she was answered after a 
long wait by the curt voice of the janitor, who explained 
briefly that the young ladies were away for two or three days 
while the apartment was being re-decorated. 

Joan bit her lip, picked up the suitcase again and started 
back to the information booth. By this time she was decided- 
ly nervous and worried, although she assured herself there 
was no need to feel so until she had actually gone to the 
apartment. But down in the bottom of her heart she 
wanted to put off going, and she knew why. She knew as 
well as anybody else that people ordered the telephone dis- 
connected when they left their houses. When the Brathwaytes 
went for a summer at “Great North,” before times grew 
so hard, and when the summer meant a long playtime, they 
had always done this. She dreaded what she would find at 
Miss Richards’s apartment, and though it was all utterly un- 
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OF COURSE, SOME PEOPLE DID WEAR THREE-STRAND PEARL 


reasonable and inexplicable, she could see no other sclu- 
tion. There would be no one there. And even if Katrine were 
out in the streets somewhere after all, who would let her 
in? Nobody knew her. You couldn’t go barging into a 
strange apartment house like that. New York wasn’t like a 
little friendly village. Everybody suspected everybody else, 
and the people in the apartment houses didn’t know each 
other a didn’t want to—she’d heard all about that. 
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NECKLACES, BUT THEN—-THAT RING! IT WAS IMPOSSIBLE. 


The great, vaulted station swam before her tired eyes. 
In the blue cloud-painted roof lovely stars twinkled, and the 
old Greek story of the planets, Orion in his belt, and all the 
others, spread in gorgeous pictures above her like a fairy 
tale, but their beauty only frightened her. The drifting, 
changing crowds, the busy lighted ticket windows, the neat, 
ted-capped porters standing by piles of luggage, all seemed 
like the stage properties of some nightmare pageant. They 
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cared nothing for one lonely, scared girl, afraid to find out 
what really had —— to her. 

As she stood, obstinate and irresolute, gazing helplessly 
about her, her eyes fell on a booth in the corner near the 
great marble stairway. A fresh-faced, youngish woman in a 
neat, dark uniform rather like Miss Engstrom’s winter suit 
stood behind it, and over her head hung a round emblem 
like a dinner plate, with the words Travelers’ Aid printed 
across it. 

“I wonder what that means,” Joan thought idly, and then 
on a sudden impulse she walked slowly towards it. 

“Of course, it’s none of Aer business,” she told herself. 
‘How could she—oh, I don’t care—I'll just—”’ 

Poor Mrs. Brathwayte, far away in Fieldston, would 
never, probably, have given her daughter credit for the 
good judgment that led her to that little booth. Restive 
under her family’s suggestions, unlikely to ask advice from 
many who were only too anxious to give it, Joan, like most 
young people, had a deep respect for organizations. A 
wholesome pride and a greater knowledge of the world than 
her elders gave her credit for, would have prevented her 
from any consultation with a stranger, but she realized in- 
stantly that such a sign must mean that a greater experience 
than her own was there at her disposal, and that she ran no 
risk in consulting it. 

As she neared the little booth, unconscious of her tired, 
dragging walk and her white, worried face, and never 
dreaming that her neat clothes, her new suitcase and her 
whole air of a well-cared-for girl made her case instantly 
clear to the trained eye of the woman who watched her, a 
cheerful voice called out: “May I help you? Did your 
friends miss you? Have you been waiting long?” 

And Joan, who would have died rather than confess her 
worries to any friend of her mother’s, found herself lean- 
ing over the little counter, pouring out the whole confused 
story. 

“I see. I see. That was annoying! You want to go there, 
of course. Have you ever been in New York? I see. What is 
this nurse’s name—she may have had an accident, of 
course.” 

“Just Katrine—I don’t remember,” Joan confessed 
wearily. ““The apartment is Miss Richards’s. I'd better go 
there, of course. But do you know of any place—in case— 
or the best hotel—you see, my other friends are away.” 


“FTYHIS doctor—Becker, you say? You are sure you have 
this job?” The blue eyes searched her keenly. 

“Oh, yes. She’s at The East Side Hospital. But not until 
tomorrow.” 

“I see.” 

The blue eyes narrowed, consideringly. 

“Give me her address, will you, and the apartment. Have 
you had any dinner, my dear?” 

“No. I—you see, Katrine—" 

“T see. Have you any money?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve got twenty-five dollars.” 

“Then that’s all right. Now stop worrying, Miss Brath- 
wayte, we'll soon straighten this out. You've done just the 
right thing. Now, you leave your things here and go out 
that center door to the restaurant, and I want you to get 
yourself something to eat. Do you like oyster stew? It’s very 
good here. I think you need it. While you're gone, I'll see 
if I can get in touch with the apartment house—they usually 
have a superintendent's telephone—and I'll try to find out 
if there’s anybody in Miss Richards’s apartment. If not, and 
they know nothing, I'll either get you a nice room at the 
‘Y,’ or if they're full up—it’s a busy time, you know—we'll 
get some other good place, or at a pinch, you can come home 
with me. We always have an extra bed. Then you can tele- 
phone home, so they won't be worried—” 

“Oh, no, please! I have. Tomorrow—” 
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“TI see. I see. Well, so long as they won't worry, that’s all. 
Now, you run off and eat something hot. It’s all right, my 
dear, run along! You—you’re not afraid?” 

If anyone had told Joan a few hours ago, that instead of 
withering the woman with a scornful look she would 
meekly answer, ‘“‘No—thank you!” with a grateful smile, 
she'd never have believed it! 

But as she turned to go, she heard her name called and 
faced about to see another blue uniform and small round 
hat entering the booth, and her first friend beckoning her 
back. What could have happened now, she wondered wearily. 

“Here’s my relief. 
This is Miss Brath- 
wayte, Jo. Her friends 
seem to have: got held 
up somewhere and 
we're trying to place 
them. I go off duty now, 
my dear, and I just 
thought we might have 
a bite together, if you 
liked. I'll just—” She 
gave her notes to the 
new arrival and a few 
directions. Jo nodded 
capably. 

“TIL check up on it,” 
she said, and Joan and 
her friend—for such 
she seemed by now— 
made for the station 
restaurant. They sat on 
high stools before a 
busy counter; and a 
steaming hot bowl of 
creamy oyster stew with 
a big chicken sandwich 
brought the color back 
to the girl's cheeks, and 
even—with the won- 
derful rebound of sev- 
enteen—the high hope 
and eager delight with 
which she had started 
her journey! Miss Brett 
would look after her, 
nobody need know at 
home, the doctor would 
surely find a place for 
her even if something 
really had happened to 
Katrine, and Miss Brett 
had a list of good, in- 
expensive rooms, anyway, if she should have need of them. 

“It’s just wonderful, New York, isn’t it?” Joan mur- 
mured, eating chocolate ice cream slowly and staring around 
the brightly lighted, noisy room with the white jacketed 
Negro waiters, the shining nickel coffee urns, the streams 
of men and women pressing up to the counter and slipping 
away from it. “You just feel that anything might happen 
here!” 

“Well, almost anything can,’ Miss Brett answered, smil- 
ing sympathetically into the brown eyes beside her. ‘But I 
know how you feel, my dear. I used to get a great kick out 
of it all when I first came.” 

“And don’t you now?” Joan demanded. 

“Oh, it’s all in the day’s work now,” Miss Brett said 
lightly. ““And then, you see, we get rather a different side 
of things in our job.” 

Joan’s face sobered. She was far too intelligent not to 
realize what lay behind that light, businesslike remark, and 
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PLAYMATE 
By ANNE VAN NyDECK 


Wuen I was a little lad—small, oh so small!— 

I had a funny playmate who was just six inches tall. 
The coat that he wore was made of green leaves 

With bands of poppy-silk for trimming on the sleeves, 


It was buttoned down the front with stars from the 


And the cap on his head was a spotted lady’s-slipper. 
He knew all the hop-toads and called them by their 


And he romped with the squirrels and taught me their 


Now, I’m a big boy—I’ll be six tomorrow— 
And I can’t find him anywhere, to my bitter sorrow. 


I’ve looked under rhubarb leaves and in the squash 


I've hunted in the garden for hours and hours and hours, 
But he isn’t in the trumpet-vine, nor in the robin’s nest, 
Nor in any of the places he used to like the best. 

[ call him in the sunshine, and I call him in the rain, 


But he never comes at all—and I want him back again! 
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what a difference this blue uniform had made in her own 
outlook—perhaps in her fate. 

“It’s—it’s just wonderful!” she said in a low, moved 
voice. “You doing all this for—for just strangers! Why, | 
never heard of anything like it. They say New York's so 
cold hearted and all that. Why, there’s nobody to help peo- 
ple like this at home.” 

“Oh, well, it's not needed at home probably,” said Miss 
Brett. “But in a big city like this, believe me, it is. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there’s something and somebody for everybody 
here, I really believe—sf you know where to go! But that's 
just it, people don’t. It’s 
not every girl has your 
good sense, Miss Brath- 
wayte. And, of course, 
you're no trouble at all, 
really. Your case is just 
a misunderstanding, 
that’s all. You have a 
job engaged here, and 
if anything goes wrong, 
why you have money 
enough to go straight 
back home. There's 
nothing to that. But if 
you could see some of 
the girls we have to 
handle—no job at all, 
not a cent, no more 
sense than babies, some 
of them, and foreigners, 
too, very often. Believe 
me, it’s terrible! You'd 
like to give them a good 
shaking!” 

She slid down from 
her stool. 

“Of course, we do 
our best,” she added, 
“but I sometimes wish 


nobody under _ thirty 
had ever heard of New 
York!” 


Joan had quite for- 
gotten that something 
was being done for her 
case, and was even won- 
dering if she might 
after all go home with 
Miss Brett, and think- 
ing that it would be 
rather interesting on 
the whole, when the 
voice of Jo, who was waving her hand at them, rose over 
the rumble and clatter of the great, echoing station. 

“O. K.!" she called cheerily. “It’s all right—they’re at 
home!” 

Joan stopped and stared. 

“What! Was Katrine there all the time?” she cried dis- 
gustedly, yet with a deep, pervading relief that showed her 
how badly frightened she had been. “Are you sure?” 

“I certainly am,” said Jo, smiling as happily as if she 
had rescued her best friend from trouble. “I talked with 
the nurse myself—Miss Anna Richards’s apartment. It's all 
right. You're to go right there.” 

“Didn't she come here at all?” Joan asked, puzzled. 
“How could you telephone her?” 

“Oh, I got the superintendent of the building. I asked 
for the nurse in Miss Richards’s apartment, and he got her 
down to the ’phone in the hall for me. I wanted to be sure, 
you see. It seems the telephone was (Continued on page 42) 
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Is Social Service Your 


Ambition? 


By 
NANCY WALBURN 


EFORE we go into the 
B field of social work, its 
requirements, and what 
it offers in the way of a future 
to the highly trained worker, 
I hear you ask: “Is it really 
true that social work has as its 
gigantic task curing the world 
of its social ills? Is it out to 
feed the hungry, care for the 
helpless, the sick and the 
aged, and make the poor self- 
supporting until none of 
them is left in need? 

“If all of that is to happen, 
wouldn’t it be marvelous, 
simply marvelous, to be in 
time to help!” As you say 
this, your eyes grow shiny 
(yes I see them!) and I 
know you are indulging in a 
dream of being a feminine 
crusader in armor, out to war 
with poverty and all the 
forces that are keeping misery 
alive. 

At this point, I must remind 
you that the struggle towards the goal of reducing the 
world’s misery is a long and painful process, not in the 
least romantic or picturesque; that it requires training, 
correct technic, intelligence, rather than emotional response 
to suffering. Does the enthusiasm in your voice die out, 
when I say this? Does the picture of the romantic crusader 
do a fade-out on the spot? 

Come with me to knock at the door of the outstanding 
leaders in social work, the profession of bettering the world 
and reducing misery and its causes, and hear these men and 
women outspokenly declare that there is no place in that 
profession for dreams of romance and adventure. And let 
me drop a note of warning. If you confess that you feel 
equipped to improve the world, the doors of their offices 
don’t open wide at all. 

Bluntly, such a recognized leader as Mr. Walter W. 
Pettit, Assistant Director of the New York School of Social 
Work, will tell you that brains and every ounce of one’s 
ability and training, rather than emotion or sentimentality, 
are the crying needs of the world’s present problems. The 
Lady Bountiful type of social worker, equipped with ignor- 
ant and misplaced sympathy and nothing else, has retarded 
social work too long to be allowed to interfere any longer. 
It is Mr. Pettit’s opinion that indulgence toward the worker 
who “means well’ has hindered the development of the 
work more than any other single factor. Sentimentality then 
is extra luggage! If that is our chief reason for wanting to 
enter social work as a profession, we had better trim hats 
for a living, or sell buttons behind a counter. 

Don’t misunderstand me! Emotion as the fountain source 
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of an ability to endure drudgery, to walk up countless 
thousands of tenement steps in dark, stifling halls, to put 
one’s best into small, mediocre jobs, and to keep one’s eyes 
forward on an ultimate goal, is an asset, and a great one. 
But it must translate itself into terms of intelligent service, 
rather than into an idealization of one’s self as a doer of 
good works. 


pre ALLY the field of social work as a recognized 
profession with nation-wide standards is comparatively 
new. Back in colonial days the care of the sick and the 
destitute was accomplished by a brutal method. The persons 
able to work were sold to the highest bidder; those weak, 
aged, or ill went to any bidder, and he was free to get 
whatever work he could out of them. Orphans or other 
destitute children were placed out through apprenticeship 
and indenture to serve masters who were sometimes cruel. 
Then came the era when money from taxes was begrudging- 
ly given for almshouses. In these almshouses the sick, the 
aged, and the insane, as well as children, were herded to- 
gether under conditions so appalling that to be sent “over 
the hills to the poor house,”” was to one’s pride or hopes a 
sentence of death. 

The rdéle of social work in investigating abuses and in- 
justice with taxpayers’ money, and arousing public atten- 
tion to needed reform, had yet to be born. Kind-hearted 
citizens did what they could for the poor at their immediate 
doorsteps, yet felt little or no responsibility for the social 
evils of their town that £ept these neighbors poor or ill! 
Over the surface skimmed the Lady Bountifuls who gave 









bowls of soup and flannel bed-jackets. To bed-ridden old 
Mrs. D., Lady Bountiful brought these comforts, but never 
thought of repairing the leak in the roof that kept the poor 
woman rheumatic in her joints. That Mrs. D.’s son was out 
of work because of illegal industrial conditions, and that 
her daughter, the mother of six, was doomed to die because 

of tuberculosis brought on by malnutrition, never 

} entered Lady Bountiful’s head. She never stop- 

| ped to think, or to feel a personal responsi- 

t bility that such conditions were 

allowed to exist. She had been 

taught only to be ladylike, 

thoughtful, and sweet— 
with bowls of soup. 

As she stepped out 
into the sunshine 
from Mrs. _ D.’'s 

damp and_unsani- 

tary cottage, Lady 
Bountiful took old 
Mrs. D.’s chatter- 
ing thanks as her 
rightful due. Lit- 

tle did she know 

that her name 

in our gen- 

fk at lig eration 
would 
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serve as a stigma for any thoughtless, self-indulgent, or over- 
sentimental piece of social service. 

When we realize that social workers now spend years 
in investigation, collecting facts upon which to base legis- 
lation to remedy housing and industrial abuses such as 
Lady Bountiful ignored—work that demands from them 
continually renewed courage, resources, technic, and | 
knowledge—the difference between her charity and the : 
vast network of intelligent social service now in existence 
is at once apparent. 





UT where,” I hear someone ask, “is there a place for 
me in all of this?” The list of specialized jobs within 
this profession is long and varied. Suppose, as a vantage 
point from which to view the whole field, we divide social 
work into three large groups: (1) Taking care of people 
—all sorts of ages, all sorts of troubles, people older than 
your father and mother, boys and girls the age of your 
sisters and brothers, children—very little ones, orphaned or 
homeless. 

Taking care of people may be done in their own homes, 
or in hospitals, or in institutions. Their troubles may be 
those arising from poverty, sickness, or any one of a thou- 
sand causes that would leave even you and me helpless, 
dependent, or temporarily needing a helping hand. 

(2) Working with groups. This includes work in clubs 
for recreation, for education, work in settlement houses 
and other centers, teaching music, arts, handicrafts—in 
short bringing new opportunities to boys and girls, as 
well as adults, who otherwise wouldn’t have those oppor- 
tunities. 

(3) Research and investigation for social reform. Let's 
call this phase of social work the one that is behind the 
scenes. Social reform workers are those who study de- 
plorable conditions, and seek to remedy matters through 

legislative action. This means bringing about the 

enforcement of already existing laws, or putting 
new laws on the statute books of the State. 
Since social (Continued on page 32) 
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A Message to Girl Scouts 


The National Director of the Girl Scout Organization 
sounds a clear call bidding girls everywhere to take 


their part in the stirring events of the world today 


By JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 





MISS SCHAIN 


OW many of you realize what a privilege it is to be 
H living in this year of 1933? So many things are hap- 
pening everywhere. We are in the midst of one of the 
most exciting dramas ever staged. Before our astonished eyes 
flashes a succession of amazing events. It is almost as if Alad- 
din had given an extra, vigorous rub to his magical lamp! 
Twenty-four Italian airships “‘strolled’’ to America and 
rested for a while in our harbor; crops suffering from pests 
are now being sprayed from the air; synthetic rubies are 
made; the click of a radio switch enables us to listen to a 
statesman speaking in London; a unique architecture of our 
own is on view at the Chicago Fair; whole communities turn 
to the barter system; our Government launches a nation- 
wide act of recovery; the march of events thunders on. 

We are conquering the air, eliminating distance, setting 
up new standards, exploring uncharted lands. As the bar- 
tiers of time and space and prejudices fall, the nations of 
the world are being drawn closer together. A more sympa- 
thetic understanding is developing, an international point 
of view is emerging. 


IRL SCOUT WEEK this year 
begins on October twenty-ninth 

and ends on November fourth. Girl 
Scouts everywhere are taking stock of 
themselves, “trueing themselves up” 
to give their utmost during these 
seven service days to selected activ- 
ities inseparably connected with the 
work of Girl Scouting. Each day will 
be devoted to some particular phase 
of the program, such as Homemaking 


or Community Service. 


And Girl Scouting is keeping abreast of the times and 
moving with this spirit. It gives a fine training to cope with 
life as it is today. Its outdoor adventures call upon your 
courage and imagination; its community interests keep you 
in touch with things as they are; its many activities allow 
you to experiment with your tastes and aptitudes, and to 
—— yourselves for future vocations. And although we are 
widely scattered, all of us belonging to the Girl Scout move- 
ment are a closely knit family. We speak the same language, 
we have the same ideals, we are working toward the same 
goals. 


| Spe of us have had glorious summers in camp; a 
few have been abroad enjoying those friendships 
brought about by our international mail box; more have 
had to give up every plan for happy times; some have heavy 
burdens to carry. Some are returning to school, or stepping 
into interesting jobs; others will have to mark time. But 
each of us is sharing in some way in the happenings of the 
world and having an opportunity actually to watch history 
in the making. 

The message I would like to give to all of you is to work 
at your Girl Scouting whole-heartedly, and to be ready and 
eager to take your place in a world that is more dynamic than 
ever before, 














HERE was charlotte russe for sup- By 

ner but, although it was her fa- 
ace dessert, et Elizabeth couldn't MARY 
eat a mouthful. For that matter, she had 
barely touched the fried ham, hot 
biscuits and spiced gooseberries that 
preceded the charlotte russe. In fact, for 
three days, ever since she had come 
home from school, Sarah Elizabeth had 
been refusing a succession of delectable 
dishes—broiled chicken, cherry pre- 
serves, angel food cake, all the things 
she usually liked best to eat. 

As she pushed away her plate, she felt 
her mother’s eyes upon her and braced 
herself for a comment. None came. The 
world’s best sport, Mum, she thought 
gratefully. Some time they would talk 
it all out, but right now the lump in her 
throat hurt too much, and Mum seemed 
to know that. 

Dad went into the living room with 
his paper, and Sarah Elizabeth and her 
mother began to carry out the dishes. 
She could tell that Mum was worried, 
and she sought vainly for some reassur- 
ing remark to break the silence between 
them. There didn’t seem to be any, and 
Sarah Elizabeth was relieved when the tele- 
phone rang. She started for the hall to answer, 
but half-way there she heard Dad say, “Hello! 
Oh, hello George! How are you?” GET 

That would be Mr. George Bodine, pub- 
lisher of Venice's best weekly, and Dad's spe- 
cial crony. They would be set for a long dis- 
cussion about politics. Sarah Elizabeth went 
back to the kitchen, took a tea-towel from the line and 
started to dry a glass. She didn’t mean to say anything yet, 
but in spite of herself it came out. 

“What'll I do, Mum?” she almost wailed. The next 
moment she was crying on Mum's shoulder, and Mum 
was holding and patting her as if she had been a baby. 

It was silly to cry that way all over Mum. Only it was 
what she had been wanting to do for three days, and now 
that she was actually doing it, she felt a lot better. She did 
want Mum to understand, though, that she wasn’t just being 
stubborn with Aunt Nellie. She tried to think how to put it, 
so that Mother would see it as she did. 

“Even Dean Ellis said I would never make a teacher,” 
she pleaded, twisting a button on Mum’s dress, as she used 
to do when she was a little girl, coaxing for something. 
“You know those weeks I substituted for Miss Bacon? Well, 
I couldn’t keep order or get arithmetic through the kids’ 
heads, or anything! Besides, I never knew Aunt Nellie 
was set on my being a teacher. Ever since I was a little bit 
of a thing, I have always said I was going to be a writer. 
And now Aunt Nellie says she won't waste any money 
sending me to the university, unless I'm prepared to be- 
come a teacher! I guess it’s just as important to have an 
education if you’re going to be a writer!” 

Mrs. Rodgers gently disengaged herself and went back to 
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her dish washing. After a time she put down the dish-mop. 

“Well, Daught, you had to do what you thought was 
right, and I’m downright glad you wouldn't take your col- 
lege expenses from Aunt Nellie under false pretenses. All 
the same, she has her side, too. She was mighty good about 
sending you to Rodgers Hall, for Dad certainly couldn't 
have afforded it. And since she endowed the school and it’s 
named for her family, it’s natural she should have wanted 
a Rodgers to teach there. She’s always counted on you more 
than any of the other nieces, and that’s why she’s angry 
and unhappy now.” 

Sarah Elizabeth nodded mournfully. “I know—and that 
makes it worse. She’s been wonderful to me—but she’s old 
and doesn’t realize that times change. She thinks working on 
a newspaper is something not very nice for a girl to do. 
But, anyway, I've told her and that’s over. The thing is, 
how am I ever going to get to college? Midge and Marge 
are going, and we were going to room together, and now 4 

Her mother’s eyes were troubled, as she rinsed the sink. 
“It might be that next year Dad would be able to send 
you,” she offered doubtfully. “If business had been better 
this year, he would have liked to do something but ”* She 
finished with a sigh which Sarah Elizabeth echoed. It cer- 


























tainly wasn’t likely Dad would be able to do anything 
more next year than this, what with the mortgage, and 
Grandpa's debts, and the store not doing well, anyway. 

But the lump in her throat was not so big, now that she 
had talked about her disappointment. She got up briskly 
from the chair in which she had sunk, and began to help 
Mum hang up the wet towels. The companionable silence 
that had descended on mother and daughter was interrupted 
by Dad who burst in, with a broad smile on his face. 

“Well, Mother,” he said, much pleased about something 
or other, “I’ve just had an offer for our daughter's hand— 
in fact, for both her hands.”’ 

Mother turned round quickly. “What are you talking 
about, Sam Rodgers?” she demanded. 

“Just what I said—an offer for Sally Bet!” 

_ “Oh, Dad, don’t call me that,” put in Sarah Elizabeth 
from force of habit. Then, for she was becoming curious, 
“What do you mean, an offer for me?” 

“Well, I might give you three guesses, but I won't. 
George Bodine has just telephoned that he would like to 
have you work for him this summer and next winter on the 
Mercury. The pay won't be much, but he says if you really 
want to make a writer of yourself, the one year will do you 
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more practical good than two 
in a school of journalism, for 
he will put you through the mill 
—make you set type, see adver- 
tisers, and cover everything 
from card parties to funerals.” 

It was almost too much joy. 
Sarah Elizabeth stood perfectly 
still for a minute, and then she 
began to dance. She caught hold 
of her mother and made her 
dance, too; and when they 
passed Dad, they dragged him 
along with them. Then, breath- 
less and happy, Sarah Elizabeth 
ran into the hall to telephone 
Mr. Bodine that she would be on 
hand Monday morning to begin 
her job. While she waited for the 
number to answer, she heard her 
mother say softly to her father, 
“That was wonderful, Sam, but 
I knew you would manage it 
somehow.” 

“Well, it will keep her occu- 
pied, anyway,” Dad retorted 
complacently. “That's the main 
thing.” 

“Yes, and we'll have her 
home for a whole year, after all 
those years away at boarding 
school. There'll be time for col- 
lege, too. After all, she’s not even 
seventeen, and something will 
certainly turn up.” 

Sarah Elizabeth, overhearing, 
could scarcely agree that there 
was plenty of time for college. 
Going on seventeen was old, and 
a girl that age ought to be start- 
ing to college next autumn. 
Marge and Midge were, anyway, 
and look at them! Sixteen, too. 

All the same life looked rosy 
that night as she undressed for 
bed. Indeed, the days that followed would have been 
wholly blissful for Sarah Elizabeth, if only she could have 
seen any way ahead to get to college. She was saving every 
penny of her small salary, but it wouldn’t go far and Dad’s 
difficulties didn’t seem to be any less. Sometimes the situa- 
tion gave her the blues, but there were weeks together when 
the new work was so fascinating she had no time to think 
of anything else. 


XCEPT for the two owners, Mr. Bodine and Mr. Jame- 

son, and bald-headed Jim Baskett who set type, Sarah 
Elizabeth was the staff. Mr. Bodine set type, too, usually 
working in the old-fashioned country editor’s way, without 
manuscript, setting even the editorials that were always 
copied all over the country, right out of his head. 

Sarah Elizabeth thought it would be fun to learn to set 
type, too, and Mr. Bodine said she might, but it was a 
pretty messy job. And he finally told her that there was so 
much happening in town, he really needed a reporter always 
on the move to get the news. 

So Sarah Elizabeth met the two trains a day, and wrote 
down on her pad such startling items as that Mr. Cy Jones 
was going to Moberly for the day, or that Mrs. M. A. 
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McCann had left for Hannibal to visit her sister’s family. 

The bus station was another good source of news, but 
the one she liked best was the restaurant, where everybody 
in Venice bought ice cream, whenever they were having 
company for a meal. If anybody bought an extra large 
amount, that meant a party, and then Sarah Elizabeth would 
telephone and find out all about it. 

Another of her beats was the county courthouse. She went 
from office to office there, getting all kinds of news about 
county business, and new babies, and sickness in the family. 
Everybody saved up things to tell her. 


——- ELIZABETH enjoyed most of all the days when 

she would be sent out on interviews. For instance, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Thad Craig celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary, Sarah Elizabeth got an interview from Mrs. 
Craig, all about what Venice used te be like, and what girls 
did in her school days, and what they wore. She had to write 
that piece over three times before Mr. Bodine was satisfied 
with it, and even then he changed it a good deal when he 
set it up. He explained to her all about leads—how you get 
the most important facts into the first sentence if it’s a news 
story, but save something for a climax when you are doing 
a feature story. 

Although she loved it all, and had never had such a good 
time in her life, Sarah Elizabeth sometimes felt a little 
puzzled. Being a reporter was not really what she had sup- 
posed it would be. In all the stories she had ever read about 
girl reporters, they captured burglars and murderers, com- 
mitted deeds of heroism at fires, or at the very least were 
kidnaped. The difficulty seemed to be that Venice was 
strangely free from opportunities to display one’s daring. 

And then, along toward the close of the winter, something 
so exciting happened that Sarah Elizabeth forgot everything 
for a while, even college. A local department store staged a 
baby show, and Mr. Bodine assigned her to cover it. Every 
woman in the county who had a baby seemed to have en- 
tered the show. The minute you got near the place, you be- 
gan to hear goos and gurgles and some angry outcries, too. 
And inside the store, dimpled knees and chins, red and gold 
curls, china-blue and black eyes were being shown off to 
their best advantage. 
Sarah Elizabeth was 
glad she didn’t have 
to choose among the 
babies—they were all 
so cunning that she 
felt absolutely sorry 
for the judges. 
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She stayed until the prizes were given out, and saw the 
jubilation of winning mothers, the disappointment of losing 
ones. Then she went back to the office and wrote about it on 
the rattly old typewriter. She did her best to describe the 
babies and their mothers, but she wasn’t very well pleased 
with the result. Mr. Bodine took it and began to read it then 
and there. Once or twice he nodded his head and smiled, and 
when he had finished, he laughed outright. 

“That's the stuff,” he told Sarah Elizabeth. ‘“That’s a 
good piece, young lady!” 

This was a lot from Mr. Bodine, and Sarah Elizabeth 
could hardly wait to tell the family. But the best was yet 
to come. Next day, the baby show piece was in the paper 
just as she had written it, and her name was signed to it! 

That was glory indeed. All day neighbors and friends 
were calling up to say to Mum, “I see that Sarah Elizabeth 
got a piece signed in the Mercury,” and Mum tried her best 
to answer modestly. That night Dad came home grinning, 
and said that every second man had stopped him on the 
street to say something about the story. 

After that, almost every week, Mr. Bodine would sign 
her best piece, and Sarah Elizabeth in time got used to the 
thrill of seeing her by-line in big black letters. 


A gery nothing much happened in Venice for 

days, and then she would have time to think about col- 
lege. On these occasions she would work herself into a 
state of discontent for which work was the only remedy. 
Luckily a dull week was usually followed by an exciting 
one. 

It was at the end of a particularly dull week that she 
went down to the station one day, near time for the north- 
bound train, to see if she could pick up a few items. Mr. 
Powers, the station agent, an old friend, beckoned her into 
the office. 

“Did you see that fellow outside?” he whispered, mo- 
tioning with his head toward the platform. 

Sarah Elizabeth nodded. It was true, she had glanced at 
the lone figure as she entered the station. The young man 
was red-haired and rather shabby, she had noted casually. 
Looking out now, she added to her observations that he badly 
needed a shave. He was evidently in a great hurry for the 
train to come, for he was pacing about nervously and look- 
ing up and down the track. 

“He's been here a couple of hours,” the agent told her. 
“Came limpin’ in with a bundle, and asked me about the 
train. When I tried to sell him a ticket, he said he'd pay 
on the train. But here’s the main thing—’ Mr. Powers 
pitched his voice still lower—"'I've got a hunch there's some- 
thin’ wrong with that bird, and I'll tell you why. I’ve been 
watchin’ him, and he keeps that up all the time—walkin’ 
up and down the platform, and cranin’ his neck to see if 
the train is comin’. When he isn’t doin’ that, he’s takin’ 
somethin’ out of his pocket and lookin’ at it, first makin’ 
sure that nobody is spyin’ on him.” 

At this point, Sarah Elizabeth began to feel shivers run- 
ning up and down her spine and Mr. Powers’s voice grew 
positively sepulchral. “I believe I’ve got his number all 
right. You mark my word, he’s the go-between for these 
kidnapers down in St. Louis that got that banker Wednes- 
day. You know the St. Louis papers said that his brother in 
Hannibal has been warned to stand by for word from the 
kidnapers. I'll bet anything you want to bet, that this fellow 
is on his way to Hannibal to meet the banker’s brother. He’s 
probably been in hiding somewhere! 

‘Now, Sarah Elizabeth, I want you to slip over and get 
the sheriff for me. I daren’t telephone for fear that fellow 
will hear me—he’s already been 
watchin’ me awful close. You see, 
ordinarily that train would be in here 
in five (Continued on page 48) 
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Ge lt You Wear 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 





Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 


who secretly believe that their faces 

are ruined because they have to 
wear glasses? Well, let me tell you what, 
as a good looks editor, I think about 
this. I realize, of course, that it is a nuisance and a bother 
to be dependent upon any crutch or tool. We all like to 
be unencumbered, and traveling light is as desirable a state 
for faces, as it is for anything or anybody that wants to get 
along. But the fact is that not all eyes are self-sufficient. 
And we owe a tremendous debt to those who have made 
it possible for a great many of us, with the aid of eyeglasses, 
to see what it is all about. 

From the standpoint of beauty, I have always said that 
properly chosen eyeglasses are much to be preferred to the 
strained, bloodshot, peering look that many girls acquire who 
try to get along without them. Aside from the grave danger 
of harming the eyes, there is also a probability that the 
looks of the face will be affected. Strain may show up in 
reddened lids, bloodshot eyes and—frequently—in squints 
and forehead wrinkles. 

Naturally, the most important thing about glasses is that 
they shall be right for your eyes, and for this, of course, 
you are dependent upon your specialist. But when it comes 
to choosing the style of your glasses, you usually have a good 
deal to say about it; and if you want to look as well as 
possible, it is important to give the matter some thought. 

The size and shape of lens within certain limits may be 
adjusted to the shape and size of your face and eyes. Small 
faces should avoid heavy rims, and, as a matter of fact, it 
seems to me that the simplest and most inconspicuous frames 
are always in the best taste. The position of 
the nose-piece and the height of the bows 
should also be considered from the stand- 
point of looks, as well as adjustment to the 
sight, and there seems to be a good deal in 
the theory that a high bridge and bows are 
generally becoming. 

Having acquired your eyeglasses, the next 
thing to do is to study your face in relation 
to them, and to adapt your methods of dress- 
ing to their demands. Yes, I said ‘‘adapt.” 
For eyeglasses definitely add something to 
your ensemble and, like any accessory, must 
be considered in relation to the whole. 

Many girls, I find, work on the theory 
that eyeglasses must be “balanced” by the 
addition of something else. So they put on 
carrings and beads and pull their hair down 
over their foreheads, and generally compli- 
cate the situation. It’s true that eyeglasses 
must be “‘balanced,” but not in that way. 

Eyeglasses, as I've said, add something. 
In other words, they thicken the head and you 


A you perhaps one of those girls 


Illustrations by 
Katherine Shane Bushnell 


IN CHOOSING A HAT, 
THE GIRL WHO WEARS 
GLASSES SHOULD RE- 
MEMBER FOUR RULES 


must be careful to compensate for this, if 
you want to keep a decorative head line. 
Generally speaking, foreheads should not 
be covered with the hair, and the line at 
the back of the head should be neat. 
Bangs are out. Around the ears, the hair may be cut and soft- 
ly waved, but it should not be pulled down in heavy blobs. 

In general, a side part seems to be more successful than 
a center part for the girl who wears glasses. The center 
part intensifies the even balance of the face, and gives a 
solid look which any young girl may be forgiven for not 
appreciating, while the side part lightens the effect. 

Earrings, I think, are absolutely taboo with y nage 
though small button earrings are often worn by older 
women with nose glasses, and the effect isn’t bad. I am not 
particularly fond of the look of beads and neck chains with 
spectacles. They also thicken the head, and make it look 
spotty and complicated. If you want to wear something 
around the neck, it is better, I think, to choose a long chain 
or string of beads which brings the line of the neck down, 
(Continued on page 39) 






















The Pricking 


of Bubble 


A boarding-school story in which certain very 


estimable young maidens become a little too merry 


By MARY ROBLIN 


on us all year?” cried Sue, as the door closed with a 
bang that shook the room. 

We'd been back at the Heath for a week, and we had 
been fairly hounded by the Flop who had just banged the 
door behind her. ‘Flop’ is the Heath's name for first year 
students, and in this case it was singularly appropriate. 

Persis set her chin. 

“No, we're not. Not if J can help it.” 

“Oh, come, she’s not so bad,”’ drawled Gracella. Gracella 
is Southern and incurably kind-hearted. ‘‘Perhaps she’s 
homesick.” 

‘Homesick!’ we groaned in derisive chorus. And Sue 
added, “If there’s a new girl in the school who /sn't home- 
sick, our friend is it. I never saw anyone with so much un- 
adulterated gall. Why, she’s stuck to us all day—’ 

“Yes, and she'd be here yet, if we hadn't reminded her 
that Flops have to be in their rooms at nine,” I put in. Last 
year, when we were Flops ourselves, that nine o'clock rule 
had been the bane of our lives. Tonight it seemed a grand 
idea. “You mark my words, we're in for trouble.” 

“We are,” agreed Persis. “We'll just have to keep snub- 
bing her.” 

“How can you snub a person who hasn’t a smear of 
subtlety?’ demanded Sue. “She'll lap it up and think we 
love her—you know she will!” 

“But, Sue,” begged Gracella, 

“we can't be downright nasty 


\ RE we going to have that tender blossom hanging 








BUBBLE PAUSED TO HELP GRACELLA 
OVER A TOUGH PLACE, BUT IT IS MY 
MISFORTUNE TO LOOK HUSKY, AND 


( 
SHE DID NOT EVEN GLANCE AT ME! "i 
ME 


to the poor thing. She’s sort of nice. II rather like her.” 

Sue regarded her with scorn. 

“You would!” she remarked witheringly. “You're al- 
ways seeking out the good points in repulsive humans. | 
suppose you've found a hidden virtue in this one.” 

We are not often catty, but it 7s annoying to begin a long 
anticipated second year encumbered by a new girl—height 
five feet eleven, weight somewhere in the neighborhood of 
two hundred—who, upon meeting you, thumps you heartily 
on the back and asks you, in a deep bass, to call her 
“Bubble.” Bubble! 

On our way to chapel in the morning, we heard loud 
clumpings in the rear. 

“Going to chapel, girls?” boomed the voice of Bubble. 

Sue turned. “Oh, no,” she said sweetly. “We are on our 
way to the roof to watch the moon rise.” 

“That's vot clever, Sue,” said Gracella firmly. But Bubble 
gave a loud guffaw and whacked Sue's shoulder, nearly 
knocking her down. 

“Ha! Ha! That’s good—awfully good! I'll come along.” 

We marched to chapel five abreast. 

For the next ten days, we were given no quarter. The 
minute classes were over, Bubble would come down like a 
wolf on the fold, and there was no getting rid of her before 
the nine o'clock bell. She walked with us, shopped with us, 
sat at our table in the dining-room. Worst of all, she in- 
sisted on treating us to the movies, and inviting us to the 
most slumptious spreads in her room. 

“Talk about biting the hand that feeds you,” groaned 
Sue. “If it wasn’t also the hand that whacks you, I think 

I'd give up the struggle.” 

“We haven’t had a minute to hash over 
the summer,” Persis sighed. ‘And I've got 
about a million things to tell you that I 
didn’t put in my letters.” 

‘Me, too,” I added fervently. I was dying 
to tell them about meeting Ethel Barrymore 
at a tea, and actually shaking hands with 
her and hearing her speak in that lovely, 
husky voice. But every time I'd begun, 
Bubble had popped in, and by nine I was 
always too exhausted to give it the proper 
dramatic flourish. 

That night, at nine sharp, we gathered in 
my room for a council of war. Gracella col- 
lapsed on the couch, Sue sprawled 
in my pet chair, Persis sat on the 
floor hugging her knees; while | 
rummaged in the closet for cheese 
and crackers. 

“What are we going to do?” 
asked Persis. 

“About Bubble? What can we 
do?” I said gloomily. “As far as I 
can see, we're in for her as long as 
we're here. Three years, my friends, 
and I really could bear it without 
her.” 
“She declared Sue. 


loves us,” 
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“We have a fatal at- 
traction for her. Give 
me some nutriment, 
and I'll concentrate on the problem.” 

She ate three crackers while we watched 
her in fascinated silence. You could al- 
most see her mind working. At last she 
said, ‘Well, I have it! I've thought of a 
way to prick this Bubble.” 

“How?” we chorused eagerly. 

“Mountain Day comes next week. 
We'll ask Bubble to go with us—not that 
it's necessary to ask her—and we'll rent 
five bikes, and go over to Crookleback.”’ 

“But that’s miles away!” wailed 
Gracella. 

“That's just it. The object is to exhaust 
Bubble. She’s beefier than we are, 
and it oughtn’t to take long. If we 
get her good and tired, really 
tired, perhaps her ardor will cool. 
We'll start early, so we can lunch 
there and get back before dark.” 

Gracella moaned. “Oh, dear, 
Sue, I’m sure I'll get tired far 
quicker than Bubble. She’s awful- 
ly strong.” 

“No, she’s just big. She'll be 
panting at the end of the first mile. 
I think it's the only way to quench 
her. What about the rest of you?” 

Persis and I agreed rather 
doubtfully, but Sue’s enthusiasm swept us along, and soon 
we were deep in plans for the campaign. The more Sue 
talked, the more plausible her idea sounded. Even Gracella 
was won over at last. 

“T'll exercise a lot this week,” she promised, ‘‘and may- 
be I can harden my muscles.” 

I was commissioned to get the bicycles, and after careful 
scouting I was able to assemble the required number. 
Bicycles are always in great demand for Mountain Day, so 
I considered that I had done very well, although one had 
a wobbly seat and one was awfully small. Gracella, being 
the littlest, took the small one, and I drew the one with the 
wobbly seat. 

The day was ideal, clear and not too windy. At eight 
o'clock we were ready to start, wearing our sweaters, and 
with our lunches tied to the handle-bars. There was trouble 
at the start, because Gracella rode straight at everything she 
saw. She hit two men, and bumped into a telephone pole, 
knocking herself off, but finally she got accustomed to 
steering, and we were really on our way. Sue rode ahead 
with Bubble, who looked enormous on a bike. 

“I hope she gets tired soon,” whispered Gracella to me. 
“This small bike takes a lot of leg work.” 


Illustrations by Mary Sarg 


® WAS a lovely day. We soon got into the country, 
where the woods were flaming scarlet and soft brown 
and dark green. Experimental wriggling had taught me the 
particular way of sitting which would prevent my seat from 
wobbling. I began to believe I was actually going to enjoy 
the ride. 

“Look at the road!” suddenly came Sue's voice. 

She and Bubble had dismounted at a point where the 
good road abruptly ended. That which lay ahead was a dirt 
road, and it had been ploughed when wet into deep irregu- 
lar furrows, which had hardened so that passage was im- 
possible except on foot. 

The next half hour was most unpleasant. It is not easy 
at best to walk over a series of minor chasms, but with a 
bicycle to manage it is almost impossible. And the sun was 























BUBBLE TOOK HER 
PICKABACK, WHILE 
PERSIS HELD ON TO 
THE INJURED LEG 
SO THAT IT WOULD 
NOT HIT ANYTHING 


hot for October. 
ay/ After the first ten 

minutes we stop- 
ped talking, and struggled 
on in grim silence. My 
bicycle was the most fractious thing. It acted almost as if 
it were alive, bucking and twisting and running into me 
until I was about crazy. Gracella was wheezing behind me, 
but I didn’t waste any sympathy on her; her wretched bike 
was several sizes smaller than mine. Persis’s face was scarlet, 
and Sue was muttering things under her breath at every 
step. The only one who hadn't lost her zest was Bubble. 
She was striding along gaily, carrying her bike as if it 
didn’t weigh anything. 


X& I watched her, I began to have grim forebodings about 
what was in store for us. So far, things certainly hadn't 
gone according to plan. It was plain to the eye that Bubble 
could cut circles around any of us when it came to sheer 
physical strength. No, Sue had not been hitting on all her 
mental cylinders when she had conceived this brilliant plan. 
And it looked as if we were going to be well paid for our 
skullduggery. 

The bad stretch finally ended, and we mounted again. I 
found that the jolting had loosened my seat so that it wob- 
bled worse than ever, but I wasn’t going to be the first to 
cry quits. Old Crookleback loomed in the distance, but it 
didn’t seem much nearer than it had when we started. 

“Hey, Sue!” called Persis. ‘How far is this mountain, 
anyway?” 

Sue pretended not to hear. Something in the set of her 
shoulders told me she wasn’t feeling very proud of herself. 

At last we reached the foot of Crookleback, and lay 
panting in the shade of a huge elm while Bubble, who was 
still exuberant, went to a farmhouse for water. She re- 
turned with a mammoth pitcher, and we took turns drinking 
until it was empty. 

“We'll go back the other way,’ Sue announced, as we ate 
our slightly soggy sandwiches. “It’s probably a lot longer, 
but less wearing. Ask the woman the directions when you 
return the pitcher, will you, Bubble?” 

“We're not starting back yet, are we?’ asked Bubble. ‘I 
thought we were going to climb the mountain. Why call it 
Mountain Day unless you do some (Continued on page 34) 




















The Seventt 


On Sunday, October twenty-ninth§Scou 
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MONDAY—HOMEMAKING. AN 
OMAHA GIRL SCOUT STIRS UP 
A “SURPRISE” FOR HFR FAMILY 


TUESDAY—-HANDICRAFT. TWO CAMP 
MAY FLATHER GIRL SCOUTS LEARN HOW 
TO SPIN FROM AN OLD-TIME EXPERT 


THIS GROUP IS PLANNING TO 

DO ITS SHARE TOWARD CELE- 

BRATING GIRL SCOUT WEEK 

WITH HOME-MADE DRUMS, 

pone as aanedibaens FRIDAY—COM MUNITY SERVICE. 
A GIRL SCOUT HELPS IN HER 
NEIGHBORHOOD DAY NURSERY 





rvice Days | 
Scouts 2n thetr various churches 


Bice days of the Girl Scout Week 


WEDNESDAY—THRIFT. COUNTING THE 
SUMMER'S SAVINGS, AND FIGURING HOW 
MUCH CAMP EQUIPMENT THEY WILL BUY 


THURSDAY—HOSTESS DAY. PLAN- 
NING A TEA FOR COUNCIL MEM- 
BERS IN THE “LITTLE HOUSE” 


HALLOWE'EN WILL NOT TAKE 
THIS BROWNIE BY SURPRISE. 
SHE'S READY FOR LARKS AND 
NEARLY READY FOR SCOUTING 


SATURDAY—HEALTH. OC- 
TOBER’S STILL AN OUTDOOR 
MONTH, AND A FALL HIKE’S 
OFTEN THE BEST OF ALL 
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MOTHER HAS A FREE COUNTRY DANCING IS 
DAY WHEN GIRL SCOUT LOTS OF FUN FOR EV- 
SISTER OFFERS TO ERYBODY, ESPECIALLY 
TAKE CHARGE OF THE IF YOU HAVE AN 


WHOLE HOUSEHOLD OLD CLOTHES-TRUNK 


AS THE scarlets and sunny yellows of October flame and fade 

into the rich maroons and russets of November, Girl Scout 
Week will be with us again. Everywhere Girl Scouts are preparing 
for those “seven service days’ from October twenty-ninth to No- 
vember fourth, making arrangements for exhibits of camp and home 
craft in stores and public buildings; planning luncheons or teas at 
their Little Houses; working out projects for community service. 
Whatever any troop may be planning for the big week, it will be 
fun for its members—and sometimes helpful, too—to read about the 
doings of other troops. The accounts which follow tell what Girl 
Scouts of Birmingham, Alabama; Chicago, Illinois and Mt. Holly 
Springs, Pennsylvania did last year to celebrate in their communities. 


At Mt. Holly Springs 


Mr. Hotty Sprincs, PENNSYLVANIA: We had a wonderful time 
carrying out our plans for Girl Scout Week. Before the week started, 
we went to Borough Council and offered to make street signs, if 
the Council would erect them. Since not a street was marked, they 
accepted our offer with thanks, and we set to work. We had our 
boards cut and beveled at the mill. We gave each sign two coats 
of white paint and lettered them in black. We made forty-six of 
these markers. This was to be our “Community Day” activity. 

Our big day was Thursday, when we invited the townsfolk to 
come to the auditorium to see a demonstration of what it would 
mean to our town if every girl in it were a happy, busy Girl Scout. 
We showed first, on the stage, how we conduct our weekly meet- 
ings. Then Miss Anne McCormick and Miss Belle Moore from 
Harrisburg headquarters said a few words to us. Next one of our 
Patrol leaders gave a very brief history of Girl Scouting, and of 
our own local troop. A group of songs followed and then came 
our series of tableaux demonstrating what we learn, when we study 
our merit badge requirements. While the curtains were open on 
each of the fourteen tableaux, our captain told the audience about 
the badge we were demonstrating, and who, on our troop committee, 
were the instructors for that badge. The last picture was the Golden 
Eaglet, the goal of every Girl Scout. Then we sang a group of camp 
and nonsense songs. 

After that, when the curtains opened again, there stood a semi- 
circle of Girl Scouts, each holding one of the street signs we had 
painted. These markers, with a map showing where each was. to 
be placed, were then presented to the town. Girl Scouts and audience 
then sang America, and we sang taps. 

For the balance of the week, we decided to celebrate—Monday, 
Mother's Day; Wednesday, Father’s Day; Friday, Friendship Day, 


~ Girl Scout 


Troop members throughout the land 
to their communities the value of 
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OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. The 
writer, who is the Star Reporter of the month, receives a 
book as an award. For the Star Reporter’s Box, your story 
should contain no less than two hundred words, no more 
than three hundred. It should answer the questions: What 
was the event? When did it happen? Who took part? 
What made it interesting? 


DITH GEOHEGAN of Troop Thirty-four, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, has the honor of being named Star 
Reporter for October. Edith writes: 

“As a fitting climax to a most interesting National Girl 
Scout Week, the Birmingham, Alabama Girl Scouts held an 
exhibition on Saturday, October twenty-ninth, 1932, in a 
beautiful building on one of our most prominent streets. 
The building was donated for the occasion and was deco- 
rated in modernistic style, showing off our display beauti- 
fully. 

“Since the major part of the word ‘Scouting’ is ‘outing’, 
a large part of our program demonstrated outdoor things, 
such as swimming, fire-building, setting up shelters, build- 
ing stoves, and general outdoor exercises. 

“To illustrate our idea: one of our show windows con- 
tained a model of a pioneer camp, set up by the group who 
pioneered at Camp Gertrude Coleman last summer. They 
displayed a rock stove with a crane over it for cooking; a 
lean-to of boughs for protection of wood from the rain; 
and a sturdy table. The fire before a reflector oven gave the 
idea that even if one didn’t have an elaborate stove, one 
could still have good things to eat. 

“The displays were representations of the requirements 
for the different merit badges. For instance, to represent 
‘child nurse,’ there was a cunning nursery fitted out for a 
child under five years; menus of a perfectly balanced meal 
for a girl between twelve and fourteen, cost figured at 
twenty cents a meal, for the ‘cook’ badge; many articles, such 
as tooled leather purses, fiber baskets and trays, for ‘handi- 
craft.’ Some day the girls of our troop will be old enough 
to vote, and they must be prepared to know something of 
our Government, so there was a group of clever cartoons, 
explaining how a bill becomes a law. This was for the citi- 
zen’ merit badge. 

“Other badges illustrated were ‘bird,’ ‘land animal,’ ‘rock’ 
and ‘flower’ finders, ‘scribe,’ ‘hostess,’ ‘life saving’ and ‘star 
finder.’ ”’ 














Week Plans 


are making ready to demonstrate 
Girl Scout training and ideals 
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EVEN A BROWNIE 
KNOWS HOW TO TAKE 
MOTHER'S PLACE 
SOMETIMES, AND 
SMALL SISTER SEEMS 
ENTIRELY SATISFIFD 





A COZY EVENING AROUND THE FIREPLACE 


when each girl tried to make someone glad 
she was a Girl Scout; and Saturday, Health 
and Clean-up Day. That day we all took a 
hike at seven-thirty in the morning and 
cooked our breakfast. Coming back at ten- 
thirty, each of us straightened out her bu- 
reau drawers and closets, and cleaned her 
room. Then Girl Scout Week was over for 
another year—such a busy and happy week, 
we were sorry to see it go! 
Troop 51 BARBARA L. O'NEFILI 


At Chicago 












CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: I am so fond of read- scommemsfe eames 


ing what other troops are doing that I am TO HAVE A GOOD 
tempted to submit the following, so that STORE CLOSET THIS 
others may know what my troop does. WINTER WITH ALI 

Although we, Troop 138 of Chicago, THESE FINE HOME- 
have been in existence only one year, we MADE PRESERVES 


decided to show Chicago Girl Scouts and 
our community just what we could do; so 
during National Girl Scout Week we dem- 
onstrated and exhibited at our local library 
requirements for second class. We included 
also a few pieces of handiwork. We had 
ribbons leading from our exhibits to a 
poster containing all the second class re- 
quirements. 

Among our outstanding features were a 
doll dressed as a Girl Scout (with a tiny 
rope attached to her belt) saluting a flag; 
model fires; a tincan pancake stove; a 
butterfly and insect case; and a doll who 
was all bandaged up with a roller bandage 
and a sling because she had a sprained ankle 
and a broken arm. This doll was lying on 
a miniature hospital bed. 

The girls of the troop took shifts in 
watching and explaining the exhibits. They 
reported that a number of mothers were 
very much interested in the movement and 
were extremely anxious for their daughters 
to become Girl Scouts as soon as possible. 
Our motive was to make Girl Scouting rec- 
ognized in our community, and I am confi- NO WONDER THE NEW ENGLAND GIRL SCOUTS 


dent that we accomplished our task. ARE PROUD OF THESE HAND-DIPPED CANDLES 
Troop 138 Mari£é GOLDING FOR WHICH THEY GATHERED THF BAYBERRIFS 


IT'S NOT QUITE THICK 
ENOUGH YET, BUT AS 
SOON AS IT IS, WHAT 
A SWEET AND STICKY 
FEAST IT'S GOING TO 
BE FOR THE PARTY! 
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WITH THE TIMES 


CUBA EJECTS HER “BUTCHER” 


Most startling of last August’s events was 
the fall of the Machado government in Cuba. 
President Gerardo Machado, who had made 
himself dictator, thought he held an impreg- 
nable position. He felt sure the army stood 
behind him, to a man. Working through his 
dreaded secret police, the Porra, he was 
reputed to have slain, and sometimes tor- 
tured, thousands of his political enemies. 
“The Butcher” was his nickname. 

But explosive forces, long gathering, were 
suddenly released. Machado and his régime 





were hurled from the country he had be- 
lieved he owned. 

A general strike, declared in Havana, had 
brought things to a head. This was followed 
by the slaughter of thirty unarmed citizens 
—part of a joyous crowd that had rushed 
toward Machado’s twenty-million-dollar pal- 
ace, cheering. A false rumor had spread that 
he had resigned. The Butcher ordered his 
men to turn machine guns on the celebration. 

Sumner Welles, the United States Ambas- 
sador, tried, diplomatically, to improve mat- 
ters through mediation. But President Ma- 
chado wouldn't listen to reason. 

Now the Platt Amendment, enacted in 
1901, and later incorporated into the Cuban 
constitution, gives the United States the 
right to intervene, if necessary to maintain 
order, in Cuba. The Cuban army wanted no 
intervention—it had made up its mind that 
Machado must go. Dramatically, every gar- 
rison in Havana trained its guns on the 
tiled dome of the dictator's palace. 

After a violent conference with army offi- 
cers, Machado gave in, and asked for ‘‘a 
leave of absence.” With four aides, he flew 
in an amphibian plane for the British island 
of Nassau in the Bahamas. Later, he fled to 
Canada. 

A provisional government was estab- 
lished, and Dr. Carlos Manuel de Cespedes 
was sworn in as provisional president. 
Meanwhile, mobs had begun to loot Ma- 
chado’s palace and hunt down his secret 
police. Eleven days after Cespedes took 
office, the Cabinet decided to call general 
elections, to be held on February twenty- 
fourth, 1934. 

Beneath Cuba’s political ferment lies 
poverty and distress, caused chiefly by the 
present low price of sugar. 


By LATROBE CARROLL 


CAN WE AFFORD OUR CRIMINALS? 


The Federal Government is now thor- 
oughly awake to the menace of organized 
crime throughout the country. Attorney 
General Cummings believes the public has 
at last been sufficiently stirred to lend its 
cooperation and active support in a nation- 
wide drive. 

Joseph B. Keenan, Mr. Cummings’s able 
assistant, is making a study of crime to be 
used as a basis for legislation which will 
give the Government real power in its fight 
against the forces of the underworld. 

The Attorney General has appointed J. 
Edgar Hoover director of the new Division 
of Investigation created by the President's 
order. This division of the Justice Depart- 
ment will wage war against kidnapers, 
racketeers, and other criminals. 

An estimate has been made that crime is 
costing the United States thirteen billion 
dollars yearly. The annual murder ate, 
since 1890, has jumped three hundred and 
fifty per cent. There are, roughly speaking, 
twelve thousand people murdered yearly in 
the United States, and about one-fourth that 
number kidnaped. Fifty thousand are robbed 
and forty thousand homes are entered by 
burglars. 

In our country, today, approximately four 
hundred thousand persons—the population 
of a big city—are making their living from 
crime! 


BLOOD WILL TELL 


The whale has long amazed the world. 
Being a mammal and an air-breathing ani- 
mal like ourselves, how can he dive down 
into the ocean and rush up at terrific speed 
with, clearly, none of the neuralgic pains, 
the dizziness, the tendency to paralysis 
which, through pressure, distress a man in 
a diving suit? This is one of the problems 
which it has seemed impossible to solve. 

Dr. Alec H. Laurie, a London scientist, 
has recently found the answer. The whale’s 





blood, it appears, is teeming with minute 
organisms which enable him to absorb twice 
as much nitrogen as we can. These save 
him from the nitrogen bubbles in the blood 
which, in the case of the human diver, 
cause caisson disease—sometimes called ‘‘the 
bends.” 


FLYING FASCISTS 


Mid-August witnessed the exultant return 
to Rome of General—now Air Marshal— 
Italo Balbo and his flying armada. He had 
accomplished what his critics said was im- 
possible, leading his men across the Atlantic 
and across half a continent, to far-away 
Chicago and back, in formation. True, two 
of his twenty-five planes were wrecked dur- 
ing that twelve-thousand-mile voyage, and 


>, 





two lives were lost. But, as a whole, the 
trip was a triumph. 

Squarely behind this hero of the greatest 
of mass flights stands Italy's iron man, 
Premier Mussolini. Mussolini made Balbo. 
Up to the time the Premier, shrewdly aware 
of Balbo’s gifts as an organizer, told him, 
“Go learn to fly,” the present Air Marshal 
was somewhat of a dynamic misfit. 

When Rome celebrates her next birth- 
day this coming April, she'll receive an 
enormous present—Mussolini in bronze. So 
large will he be that, if the Statue of Lib- 
erty should offer him a light from her up- 
lifted torch—just in case he smokes—he 
would be obliged to bow low to receive it. 


FOR THE GLORY OF FRANCE 


Italy, with Balbo’s dramatic sweep across 
the waters, was not the only country with 
her hopes in the air. August saw an aerial 
triumph for France. 

Paul Codos and Maurice Rossi beat the 
world’s long-distance record when they flew 
from Floyd Bennett Airport in Brooklyn, to 
Rayak, Syria, in fifty-six hours. The record 
had previously been held by two English- 
men. 

Codos and Rossi ran into weather so bad 
that for five hours they couldn’t see the 
tips of the wings of their monoplane. They 
were shaken by air pockets, and even more 
disturbed by heat. The last forty minutes of 
the grind seemed, they said, longer than all 
the rest. 


THE NEW AIR ROUTE TO EUROPE 


We Americans, too, had a vicarious tri- 
umph when Colonel Lindbergh accom- 
plished his survey of Greenland, one of 
the most hazardous exploits of the air. 
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Throughout, Mrs. Lindbergh acted as her 
husband’s radio operator. Their work was 


the discovery of points suitable as landing | 


places for the proposed trans-Atlantic air 
service of the Pan-American Airways. 

Ten years from now, some of us may 
have the luck to be making an air cruise 
to Europe via Labrador, Greenland and 
Iceland. 


WHEN THE BREAD BOX OVERFLOWED 


The poor old rich world didn’t know what 
to do, it had so much wheat. On August 


first, of the present year, there were, in | 


round numbers, nine hundred and sixty 
million bushels in the world, one-third of 
which was in the United States. This topped 
all previous records. The problem was how 


to restrict acreage and lift prices. Doors to | 


international agreements seemed locked. 
Abruptly, a key was found. On August 


ence in London, twenty-one nations, after 
four months of patient negotiations, clicked 
into accord. 

The four greatest wheat exporters—the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, and Aus- 





twenty-fifth, at the World Wheat Confer- | 


a 
tralia—promised to restrict their exports in | 


the next two years, basing this action on | 


a fifteen per cent cut in acreage. All the 
great wheat consuming nations of Europe 
will reduce their duties on foreign grain 
as soon as the price of wheat shall have 
been maintained for four months at an 
average of 63.02 cents, gold, a bushel. 

As a result, hundreds of millions of 
farmers and their families, all over the 


| 


world, may presently find life more worth | 


living. 


IT MUST WORK! 


During the World War, the nation was | 
fighting enemies who could be touched, | 


seen, grappled with. But in the first be- 


wilderment of the depression, people felt | 


that, though hostile forces were all around 


them, they didn’t know what to fight. They | 


needed something to come to grips with. 

It is one of the achievements of the men 
who drew up the National Recovery Act 
that at least a start has been made in show- 
ing people what forces in our national life, 
we must despise. Lack of neighborliness, in- 
justice, muddle, selfishness—whether it be 
personal, sectional, or industrial—these are 


| 
| 


our real foes, say President Roosevelt and | 


General Hugh S. Johnson. 





Codes to eliminate the sweatshop, child 
labor, unfair competition, and to fix maxi- 


mum working hours and minimum wagges, | 


grew out of this new crusade. Our national 
life seems to be changing for the better. 
Idealism is in the air. 

Roosevelt, Johnson, and the millions 
cooperating, have started the ball of re- 
covery rolling. All honor to them! The real 
test of the codes lies before us, however. 
Putting industry under rules is one thing; 
making these rules succeed is another. 
Nevertheless the future seems full of hope. 


As General Johnson says: “It must work!” | 
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Not long ago 
she was weak as 
water— 


O sport’s too strenuous—no feat too 

daring—for this brilliant young ath- 

lete. She’s lithe, limber as a dancer— 

strong as tempered steel. Can this be the 

same girl who used to be forever catch- 

ing colds—so weak that ordinary setting- 
up exercises left her exhausted? 


It seems impossible . . . 


But it isn’t! This startling transformation 
is easy to explain. “Poor Ann,” as sym- 
pathetic friends called her, became fed up 
with her continuous annoying little ill- 
nesses, saw that they were robbing her of 
a lot of fun—ruining her disposition. 


She took the advice of her physical 
training teacher. Started a secret campaign 
to build herself up as star athletes do. She 
practiced all the rules, never missed up 
on a single one. Look at her today! And 
the training rule that headed the list was 
simply: Wash hands often— always be- 
fore meals —with Lifebuoy, the germ-re- 
moving soap. The Lifebuoy Wash-up 
Chart made remembering easy. 


Judge for yourself why this elementary 
rule of Cleaner Hands is so important. 
The Life Extension Institute warns that 
27 germ diseases may be spread by hands. 
And that’s where Lifebuoy Health Soap 
is of such great value. For Lifebuoy’s rich, 
purifying lather removes not only dirt, 
but germs as well! 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 1410, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a Lifebuoy ““Wash-up” Chart and trial cake 


of Lifebuoy—both free. 


ee 
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Improves complexions 


Lifebuoy does wonders for the skin. Its 
bland, penetrating lather that helps pro- 
tect your health guards your complexion, 
too. Daily Lifebuoy facials clear and fresh- 
en clogged pores—bring a lovely glow 
of health to your skin. 

Start training now to excel in the 
sports you love. The Cleaner Hands rule 
will help you do it. Send for the Lifebuoy 
Wash-up Chart to keep 
tabs for you. Simply mail 
coupon below and both 
the Chart and trial-size 
cake of Lifebuoy will be 
sent you FREE! 
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Is Social Service Your Ambition? 


(Continued from page 18) 
reform may sound vague, I am going to 
stop here and enlarge a little. For instance, 
suppose you and I lived in tenements that 
were fire-traps, or unsanitary, lacking in 
light and air in a way that endangered 
health. Or suppose you and I worked in 
jobs with hours so long that they were 
against the law, and that the air we breathed 
was laden with a chemical that made us 
grow sickly and pale. If these things were 
true, and somebody came along and rescued 
us, it would not help those left behind, 
who would be doomed still to live in our 
old tenement and to work in our old factory! 

To save us as individuals would only 
scratch the surface. Social reform tries to 
wipe out these conditions for every one. 
And because it means years of 
fighting, endless defeats and dis- 
appointments, it calls for su- 
preme courage and belief in one’s 
cause. 

Now let us go back to the 
three large roughly classified 
groups into which we have just 
put social work. Within them are so many 
highly specialized jobs that if every boy and 
girl in your whole school could be suddenly 
transformed into a grown-up, experienced, 
and highly trained social worker, you might 
each get an entirely different kind of posi- 
tion. 

In fact, it would take this whole page 
to list the varied types of work within the 
field. If you want a complete list, the next 
time you go to the public library ask a 
librarian for Education and Training for 
Social Work (by Professor J. H. Tufts of 
Chicago University, Russell Sage Series). 
Turn to pages twenty-one and twenty-two, 
and you will find the detailed list. On page 
twenty-four, you will find the same list 
helpfully worked out in relation to different 
professions. 


Qociar work is really a big sister to many 
other professions. For instance, did you 
ever stop to think how the judge of a 
Children’s Court is able to unearth the real 
reason why a wayward boy or girl is brought 
before him? “He stole from his mother’s 
purse,” says the policeman. But why and 
for what? The boy or girl, embarrassed and 
ashamed, refuses to talk. The policeman has 
largely done his duty when he has brought 
the culprit before the judge, and it is not 
his task to learn whether the young person 
in question has had a fair chance in life. 
Years ago there was no one to visit the 
home and, by skilled and trained sympathy, 
unearth the truth. Now a social worker un- 
der the name of “Probation Officer” has 
this task. 

Let us choose another type of occupation 
from the list. This one is well illustrated 
by the case of a young girl in my village. 
Recently a neighbor appealed to me for help 
in arranging for a charity operation for a 
young girl who has a badly diseased hip. 
The operation was arranged, and after three 
months spent in a plaster cast, the crippled 
girl is going to be very much better. But 
last week came an upsetting telephone call. 
“Mary is well enough to leave the hospital 
for two months, and her bed is needed by 
another patient.” No money and no place 


THE TYPE OF GIRI 
WHO IS QUIET AND 
RELAXED IS GOING TO 
BE VERY VALUABLE 


to go, and still helpless in a plaster cast! 

Where to turn in her behalf I did not 
know, until I thought of a convalescent 
home for old people in our village. “We 
are not equipped to take such cases,” said 
the superintendent regretfully, “but Mary's 
own hospital has a splendid social service 
department. Just ask for Miss N., the head 
social worker.” 

There I found Miss N., ready with sug- 
gestions for bridging the gap between Mary's 
need and the hospital's need of her bed 
for another girl who needs a similar opera- 
tion. When Mary's two months are up and 
she is ready to go back to the hospital to 





have the cast removed, Miss N. will notify 
the hospital and do everything that must be 
done. 

Suppose we take one last example, and 
imagine that you yourself are on a social 
worker's job. This time you are to be a 
visiting teacher for a public school. As a 
close-up, we will take an actual case to use 
as a “plot.” One fine morning the principal 
sends for you to come to his office. He tells 
you that Henry is an intelligent boy, but his 
marks are way below his ability; that he no 
longer makes any pretense at attention in his 
classes; and that for whole days together he 
doesn’t come to school. 

Out you go to Henry's home. When his 
mother learns why you have come, she 
grows very much excited. ‘I am at my wits’ 
end with Henry!” she cries. “Whipping does 
no good. His report cards get worse each 
month, and his father and I feel sure he 
will disgrace the whole family sooner or 
later.” 

Henry himself is surly. What is wrong? 
Like a doctor—and an expert social worker 
really is a doctor of lives—you must find 
out the real cause of Henry’s behavior. Tire- 
less questioning reveals the fact that 
Henry's mother will not let him play on 
the streets—‘Not in this neighborhood!” 
she says—so, having no outlets natural for a 
boy of his age, Henry has taken to going 
to bed early and reading cheap detective 
stories so far into the early hours that he is 
too dull to study next day. Gradually the 
social worker gets him interested in a boys’ 
club where he takes part in swimming and 
hiking. Now he is so healthy and tired that 
he doesn’t crave the artificial excitement of 
lurid books. As soon as he began to sleep 
as a normal boy should, his lessons became 


easy and his bad marks soon disappeared. 

I like this story, not only because it has 
a happy ending, but also because it shows 
that while there was no poverty or lack of 
love in Henry's family, yet he and his whole 
future were at stake. This same thing jis 
true many times of grown-up people. It is 
not money they need, but expert friendly 
analysis of their family problems by an 
outsider who is trained to see solutions that 
they have overlooked. 

Now as to the qualifications that you 
should look for within yourself, if you have 
a desire to become a social worker. As a 
starter let me ask you this all-important 

question: “Do you always prefer to go 
with schoolmates of your own choosing, 
your ‘crowd’? Or can you recognize the 
less attractive boys and girls in your 
class who don’t appeal to you, and get 
them to work with you?” Think very 
carefully before you answer, for if you, 
as a social worker, are going to dislike 
people, or are going to like only your 
own type of people, you are apt to be 
defeated at the start. 

Listen to what a leading social worker 
has to say on the characteristics you 
should have for this profession. “The 
person we want is the one who is not 
easily discouraged. You, as a social work- 
er, sooner or later will be up against 
every type of characteristic or weakness 
that exists in people. No individual can 
be made over according to your ideas. 
You have to begin with them as they 

are.” 

In your club, do you get impatient when 
things aren't done your way? Or when a 
new Officer takes up too much time (in your 
opinion) to get everybody's ideas? The 
assistant director of one of the largest social 
work agencies has something to say about 
this: "The girl who seeks to dominate her 
classmates with her own ideas may find to 
her great surprise that a quiet self-effacing 
schoolmate may be chosen over her. If the 
schoolmate is a good listener, and the type 
of girl who is quiet and relaxed and gets 
people to talking easily about themselves, 
she is going to be very valuable. She will 
draw people out, rather than antagonize 
them by insisting upon her own ideas.” 

Now as to study and preparation: By the 
time you get through college, you perhaps 
feel you will be equipped for anything. But 
the profession of social work asks that you 
start to school all over again. This need not 
mean, at first, for more than a year, but it 
is well to prepare as fully as possible. 


ANY a college graduate, or girl who has 

the equivalent of a university degree, 
will take a semester's study in preparation 
for social work; and after getting some sort 
of job, she will plan to return for extension 
work in order to qualify for advancement. 
The New York School of Social Work in 
New York City is the outstanding training 
center. Here is the list of the other profes- 
sional schools which are endorsed by the 
American Association of Social Workers: 


Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania 
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University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Fordham University, New York, New 
York 

Indiana University, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 

National Catholic School of Social Ser- 
vice, Washington, D. C. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin 


Pennsylvania School of Social and Health 
Work, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Richmond School of Social Work and 
Public Health, Richmond, Virginia 

Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Smith College, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California 

Training School for Jewish Social Work, 
71 West 47 Street, New York, New York 

Tulane University, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


While it is only fair to warn you that 
social work is no path to riches, the oppor- 











Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


tunities are expanding. The attention | 


focused on emergency relief measures for 
the unemployed during the depression has 
given a tremendous impetus to the whole 
field. Your community and mine are now 
more deeply concerned than ever about our 
neighbors to whom undeserved trouble has 
come. 


THis enlarged social conscience, about 

which Lady Bountiful knew nothing, is 
alive in our land as in no other time in our 
history. In everyday language, it simply 
means that we have learned to feel responsi- 
ble for the social evils and abuses that 
affect the world. 

When Frances Perkins, now Secretary of 
Labor in President Roosevelt's Cabinet, once 
went up to Albany to see Governor Smith, 
she brought along a bill upon which she 
had labored for years. Governor Smith, who 
was always ready to champion any good 
cause, shook his head. 

“The time is not ripe for that to come up 





before the Legislature,” he said. “If we | 


attempt to push it through now, it. will 
handicap its chances of success later. Come 
back three years from now, and we will put 
it through.” 

Swallowing her disappointment, Miss 
Perkins waited and labored three years more 
for this same industrial reform; then she 
went back to Albany with a bigger and a 
better chance for the cause which she had 
sO much at heart. 

Let me end with this question: “Could 
you yourself after expending your energy 
and zeal for years in an intense effort to 
‘make a thing happen’ face a rebuff such as 
Frances Perkins did, and aot slacken or 
lose heart ?”’ 
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There is 


A VAST 
DIFFERENCE 


between perfect sanitary protection and 
the ordinary kind 


Only real cotton—pure, soft and completely absorbent—is used in Venus 
Sanitary Napkins. That is why VENUS (the perfect protection) are vastly more 
comfortable, more economical and more satisfactory in every way than most 
napkins. 

The Venus covering is quite different also. Knitted of finest extra soft yarn, 
it is designed to be elastic and to be an invisible part of the sleekest, most 
fashionable costume. 

When you have seen a Venus napkin you will quickly understand how these 
extra qualities can mean added hours of security. 

Venus have been sold for years by the finest stores from coast to coast. Ask 
what your favorite store thinks of Venus, and ask if it is true that the smartest 
women in town will consider nothing but Venus. 


NEW... 


VENUS GIRDLES are unusual also. 
The new Venus SNAPPI Garterless Girdle was 


created for the athletic, busy young woman who wish- 
es a natural-looking, smooth-curved figure. SNAPPI, 
light as can be, is made of Lastex, and with a two- 
way stretch is as comfortable as no girdle at all. Its 
gently hugging material makes eavuly curves behave, 
yet it conforms to every move and bend. Made in tea- 
rose and white,—and priced from $2.50 up. 


Patent Applied For 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 Broadway, New York City 424 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Pricking of Bubble 


(Continued from page 25) 
climbing? I think it would be a lot of fun.” 

I could feel myself turning pale, but Sue 
did not falter. 

“Of course we're going to climb it,” she 
said casually. 

When Bubble had gone to take back the 
pitcher, we all turned to gaze up at Crookle- 
back. It was steep and jagged and prickly, 
and looked as if it reached right up to 
heaven. I nearly perished when I thought 
of getting to the top of it. 

“If I die, I'll *ha’nt you, Sue,” faltered 
Gracella. ‘And I'm very likely to die, too,”’ 
she added, rubbing her legs tenderly. 

“Well,” answered Sue, “I had to say 
we'd do it. We couldn't back out now, 
after all we've done.” 

Bubble returned, beaming. “The woman 
says the other route is three miles longer, 
but it’s a fairly good road all the way. 
Everybody ready for Crookleback ?” 

Groaning in spirit, we arose, forced our 
aching feet to pursue each other, and com- 
menced the ascent, clinging to the boles of 
the scrubby trees to help ourselves along. 
Brambles were thick around our legs, and 
soon our stockings were in ribbons. Bubble, 
quite undaunted, kept ahead, pausing now 
and then to haul Gracella over a tough 
place. I wished that she would haul me, 
but it is my misfortune to look husky, and 
Bubble did not so much as glance at me. 

We kept on until my head buzzed. All 
the time it was getting darker, until I 
thought my watch must be slow, and that 
the night was coming on. But no one said 
anything, and we kept climbing. It was just 
as we reached the top that it began to rain. 

“We'll have to hustle,” cried Bubble. “I 
think this is an all-night storm.” 

I didn’t want to hustle. I wanted to lie 
down, right there on top of Crookleback. It 
seemed to me that I 
wouldn't care how wet I 
got, if I could only stop the 
backs of my knees from 
aching. 

I don’t know to this day 
how we ever got down the 
mountain. I have a con- 
fused recollection of slith- 
ering over masses of prick- 
ly bushes, and clutching at 
wet tree trunks; and I 
know that the rain got 
down my neck, and that 
just as we reached the bot- 
tom, Sue tripped over a 
fallen branch and sprained 
her ankle. 

She lay there, face down, 
so still that we were fright- 
ened. It was Bubble who bent over her and 
raised her, gently, to a sitting posture. 

“Where does it hurt?’ she asked in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 

“Ankle—the left one.” 

She propped Sue against a tree, and felt 
her ankle. 

“It's only sprained. I'll take the shoe off 
now, or it'll kill you by the time we get 
back. Grit your teeth. I'll be as gentle as 
I can, but it’s bound to hurt.” 

The shoe was _ removed, 
clutched fiercely at a bush. 

“Thanks,” she’ murmured. “But I’m 


while Sue 


WE GOT SUE 
BED FOR SHE WAS 
ALMOST READY TO 
WEEP FROM EXHAUS- 
TION AND REMORSE 


afraid I can’t walk. I can’t step on my foot.” 

“You won't have to. I'm going to carry you. 

Bubble took her pickaback, while Persis 
held on to the injured leg so that it would 
not hit anything. 

By the time we got to the elm where we 
had left our bikes, the rain had settled to 
a steady downpour. I could hear Gracella 
sniffing behind me. 

“We can’t ride in this m-mess,” she 
quavered. ““H-how will we m-manage?” 

“We'll manage,” said Bubble cheerfully. 
“The woman at that farmhouse where I got 
the water seemed rather snappish, but I'm 
going to tackle her. She can’t want us to 
stay out in this rain, especially when one 
of us is hurt.” 


WE thought this sounded reasonable, and 

dragged ourselves through a series of 
puddles to the shelter of the farmhouse 
porch. 

After some delay, the door was opened 
by a frowsy woman. She glared at us when 
she saw our dripping figures, but Bubble, 
outwardly at least, was quite undaunted. 

“We're in trouble,” she said. “My friend 
has sprained her ankle.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do about 
it?’’ asked the woman. “If you'd stay where 
you belong, instead of traipsing—” 

“Could you get us a basin of very hot 
water?” interrupted Bubble. ‘You were so 
kind this afternoon that I came straight here 
as soon as the accident happened. I knew 
you'd help us.” 

Well, the funniest change came over that 
woman's face. I guess she wasn’t used to 
being praised. Anyway, her eyes stopped 
glaring, and she held the door wide and 
allowed us to trail past her. 

“Take your friend into the parlor,’ she 
told Bubble. “I'll go and heat some water.” 










INTO 


We went into the parlor, a small clut- 
tered room, and Bubble put Sue on a sofa. 
The injured foot was soon in a tub of 
steaming water, while our Good Samaritan 
bustled about preparing tea for the five of 
us. It was six o'clock, and still pouring. I 
thought of the miles between us and the 
Heath, and quaked. I am usually strong- 
minded, but as I surveyed our weary re- 
mains I could feel the tears prickling behind 
my eyes. 

Our hostess came in with the tea. 

“How're you going to get back to town?” 
she queried anxiously, turning to Bubble 


as the moving spirit of the expedition. 

“Ask me something easy,” grinned the 
irrepressible one without a quiver in her 
deep voice. “Is there anyone near here who 
Owns a car?” 

The woman shook her head. “There ain’t 
anyone near here that don’t, either,” she 
announced. ‘The nearest house is two miles 
off. Old Judd lives there, and he don’t hold 
with autos, no more’n I do.” 

“Have you a telephone?” 

“No, I don’t hold with no telephones, 
neither. I wouldn’t be bothered with ‘em.” 

“That's cheering.’’ Bubble finished her 
tea with relish. “Well, girls, there’s only 
one thing left. We'll have to hook a ride. 
I'm going out to the nearest good road and 
flag a car.” 

“But it’s against the rules to ride after 
dark,” objected Persis, who is a member of 
the Student Council. 

“There are times,” said Bubble, ‘when 
rules are meant to be broken.” 

“Tll go with you,” I offered. I felt as 
if I couldn’t walk another step, but I wasn’t 
going to let Bubble trail around alone in 
the dark. 

But Bubble said that she would go alone, 
as she could walk faster, and that we must 
go out and salvage the bikes. 

“Goodness!’’ I cried, with a sinking sensa- 
tion in my stomach. “I promised I'd return 
two of them by nine tomorrow morning.” 

However, our mollified hostess came to 
my rescue. 

“You can leave ’em in the shed tonight,” 
she suggested, ‘‘and I'll get Abel Adams to 
tote ’em in for you. He drives his truck 
to town every day, and he always stops here 
to see if I want him to do any errands. He 
gets in by eight, so it'll give you plenty o’ 
leeway.” 

Grand,” said Bubble. “Tell Mr. Adams 
to take the bikes to the North 
Dorm at Halleck Heath, and 
we'll be waiting for him. Come 
on, girls.” 

We plunged once more into 
the rain. Bubble set off at once 
in the direction of the State 
road, refusing absolutely to let 
us go with her. “I’m perfectly 
safe,” she assured us. “You 
take care of the bikes—I'll be 
back as soon as I can.” 

She strode away, and Persis, 
who was sneezing every few 
minutes, whispered, ‘‘Clarrie, 
she’s wodderful, isn’t she?” 

“Mhm,” I agreed. ‘Guess 
Sue has changed her mind by 
now.” 

. "She has. I saw her huggig 
Bubble whed she pud her on the sofa. Where 
are those bikes?” 

“They're under the tree where we ate our 
lunch,” I said. “Off to the right, I think 
t 1s. 

“Do, left,” said Persis. 

“You go left, then, and I'll go right. 
Whoever finds them can shout.” 

We separated. I stumbled along as well 
as I could—it was pitch dark—and pres- 
ently I fell over a bicycle, landing on 
my nose, and bruising my shin against a 
pedal. 


“Persis!” 
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“Cubbig!” 

A long silence, then a sneeze, far in the 
distance. 

“Hey, Persis, this way, dumb-bell!” 

“I ca'd find you. Sig or subthig, so I cad 
tell where you are!” 

I obliged with Show Me the Way to Go 
Home until Persis joined me. 

“By cold is gettig worse,” she said. “I 
fell idto a trough or subthig, ad Ib soakig.” 

My disposition was in tatters by the time 
we got those five infernal machines into 
the shed. We had to convoy them through 
a forest of long grass and bushes in inky 
blackness. The mere sight of a bicycle still 
gives me reminiscent chills. 

As we were busy with the last one, the 
headlights of an approaching automobile 
glowed mistily from afar. Bubble had found 
a knight errant. 

“Praises be,” I muttered, tugging 
viciously. ‘“Run and tell the others, Persis. 
I'll finish with this one.” 

Persis ran with alacrity, and I hauled my 
enemy into the shed, kicked it once as hard 
as I dared, and went back to the porch. 

The car, a rickety old Ford, had stopped, 
the house door was open, and in the light 
that streamed out from it I could see Bubble 
making her way up the steps, accompanied 
by a villainous-looking man with a long 
dark beard. She was talking to him as if 
she had known him all her life, but I must 





confess that I didn’t like the prospect of | 


riding with him through a lonely country- 
side in the teeth of a raging storm. 


RETTY soon Bubble and her cavalier 


came out, carrying Sue, whose ankle was | 


bound up in a white bandage. Persis and 
Gracella followed. Sue was deposited in the 
back seat with Persis on one side and me on 
the other. Gracella, being small, sat in front 
between Bubble and our fearsome chauffeur. 

Persis took advantage of the noise he 
made starting the engine to whisper, “He 
looks like a darig cribidal. I'll bet the 
bolice are after hib—but don’t tell Gracella.” 

A chill struck my heart as I learned that 
Persis shared my fears. But Sue only laughed. 
“If he were a daring criminal, he wouldn't 
go around giving rides to people!” 

Persis’s retort was drowned by a series of 
explosions from the engine, and after that 
further speech was impossible. 

Until we reached the State road, the go- 
ing was dreadful, and we jounced about like 
corn in a popper. We tried to save Sue's 
ankle all we could, but I'm afraid she had 
a bad half hour. 

We had been on the State road for about 
ten minutes when the Ford gave a sort of 
lurch and stopped dead. 

‘Puncture?”’ asked Bubble. 

‘Don't think so. Somethin’ wrong with 
the engine, I guess,’ replied the bearded 
man. 

He got out into the sheeting rain, while 
we huddled together, shivering. It had 
gtown cold, with a dank, penetrating chill 
that went right through our sweaters. 

“I thig I'b goig to get deubodia,” said 
Persis between chattering teeth. 

“You may get murdered,” said Sue. 

Gracella turned. 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 
she said. “He’s the nicest man—he’s been 
telling us all about his children.” 

“Merely a ruse to allay your suspicions, 
my dear,” answered (Continued on page 38) 
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BEAUTY MAY DEPEND ON 
WHAT YOU EAT 















Thousands 
of girls 
gain radiant 
loveliness 


—by “drinking sunshine”’ 
every day 


OU see them everywhere—in the classroom, 

on the campus, in the street—lovely, buoy- 
ant, radiant girls just glowing with life and vi- 
tality. Eyes follow them admiringly. Boys and 
girls seek their friendship. They are popular— 
because everybody likes a peppy girl. They are 
radiantly lovely—because their bodies receive 
the proper amount of nourishment. 


No wonder thousands of girls drink Coco- 
malt regularly—every day. They want to look 
and feel their best always; and they know that 
the best way to do this is to be sure that they 
get the right kind of food elements necessary 
for sturdy, lovely development. 


And Cocomalt is the answer. This delicious 
chocolate flavor food-drink contains extra car- 
bohydrates, proteins, food-calcium and food- 
phosphorus—food elements every girl needs 
and must have. It is rich in Sunshine Vitamin 
D which assists nature in converting the food- 
calcium and food-phosphorus into strong bones, 
sound teeth, a well-shaped head. 


When you drink Cocomalt with milk you 
are literally “drinking sunshine”. For sunshine 
is the source of the important—and highly 
necessary—Sunshine Vitamin D. The rich 
supply of Sunshine Vitamin D in Cocomalt 
qualifies this delicious food concentrate as a 
worthy substitute for sunshine the year around. 


Drink Cocomalt regularly 





Girls, for energy, pep, radiant loveliness— 


drink Cocomalt at every meal. Made as directed, 
Cocomalt actually adds 70% more food-energy 
nourishment to milk. You'll love its delicious 


Cocomalt is all food. This de- 
licious food-concentrate is ac- 
cepted by the Committee on 
Foods of the American Medi- 
cal Association, your guaran- 





chocolate flavor—served hot or cold. It’s sold at tee of the quality of Cocomalt 


all grocery and leading drug stores. But be sure 


and the truthfulness of the 
claims made for it. 


you get the genuine Cocomalt and not a mis- 
leading imitation. For trial can, send coupon be- 
, 


low and 10c (to cover cost 
of packing and mailing). 








malt extract, flavor 
ing and added Sun 
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Cocomalt is a scienti-. 
fie food concentrate of 
sucrose, skim milk, 
selected cocoa, barley 











- 
R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. Y-10, Hoboken, N. J. ; 
Please send me a trial-size can of Coco- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





malt. I am enclosing 10c to cover the cost 
of packing and mailing. 
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From Casserole to Shortcake 


Eight Steps to Perfect Biscuzts 


P IN the mountains where I visit each 

summer, there is a tea house that is 
famous for its casserole of chicken. The 
chicken itself is delicious, I must admit, but 
the extra touch that makes those tea house 
casseroles so popular is their toppings. Each 
one, when it comies to the table, is covered 
with piping hot, tiny, golden-brown baking 
powder biscuits—flaky and delicious. They 
are about the best biscuits I ever put in my 
mouth, and I was interested to learn that 
one of the young girls who waited on table 
was making them last summer. She had just 
finished her first year’s course in a home 
economics school and was having 
some practical experience at her 
aunt’s tea house. 

I asked her one day what recipe 
she used, and found out that it was 
a good standard recipe, so I am pass- 
ing it on to you. But in addition to 
the recipe itself, this young girl had 
learned several things about using it 
that resulted in those wonderful bis- 
cuits every time. She also showed me 
the regular luncheon sized biscuits 
she made from the same recipe, and 
some interesting variations of differ- 
ent biscuit mixtures, for which I am 
giving you the recipes—Quick Cinna- 
mon Rolls, Orange Biscuits, Pimento 
Cheese Biscuits, Pin Wheel Biscuits, 
and Shortcake that can be used the 
year ‘round with fruit, or creamed 
chicken, or vegetables. 

But first here's the recipe: 


Baking Powder Biscuits 


2 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons combination bak- 
ing powder 

1/4, teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons butter or other 


shortening 
3/, cup milk (about) 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Cut in shorten- 
ing. Add milk gradually until soft dough is 
formed. Turn out on slightly floured board. 
Roll one-half-inch thick, and cut with two- 
inch floured biscuit cutter. Bake on un- 
greased baking sheet in hot oven (450 de- 
grees Fahrenheit) twelve to fifteen minutes. 
Makes twelve biscuits. 


Please read carefully those directions for 
mixing, and then remember these things, if 
you are to have fluffy, light biscuits: 

1. “Sift flour once.” That means before 
you measure it. This rule holds good for 
all baking, as flour packs down on stand- 
ing, and you must fluff it up to get the 
same amount every time you fill your cup 
and level it off. Some day when you are 
mixing biscuits or a cake, scoop out a 
full cup of flour from your bag or box, 
just as it has been standing on the shelf. 
Then sift the cupful, measure again, and 
see what you get. You'll be surprised to 
find that you have a quarter to a_ half 
cup more than before sifting. So you see, 


By JANE CARTER 


if you had put in all that extra flour, your 
biscuits or cake would not be a success. 

2. “Measure, add baking powder and 
salt, and sift again.” When you fill your 
measuring cup, lift the flour into it lightly 
and do not press it down, or knock the cup 
on the table. If you do, you will pack the 
flour again, and undo all the good you have 
done by the first sifting. Level off the flour 
carefully with the straight edge of a knife, 
and do the same thing when you measure 
your baking powder and salt in your stand- 





ard measuring spoons. One more sifting 
puts more air into the dry ingredients, and 
also mixes them together. You will see that 
they get very little more mixing when the 
liquid goes in. 

3. “Cut in shortening.” Be sure your 
shortening is cold, and that means it should 
be fairly firm—and measure it right into the 
sifted dry ingredients. Then take two knives, 
or a wire pastry blender, and cut the shorten- 
ing into the flour, cutting back and forth 
until the mixture looks just about like 
white cornmeal. Do not use your hands. It 
takes a quick and skillful cook to mix bis- 
cuits successfully with her hands, because 
warm hands soften shortening, and when 
this happens the biscuits will be less tender. 

4. “Add milk gradually until soft dough 
is formed.” A soft dough is one that gath- 
ers ‘round your mixing spoon as you stir 
and clears the bowl. It should be as soft 
as possible without being wet or sticky. The 
best way to add the milk is to make a well 
in the center of the dry ingredients; pour 
into it a little bit of milk and stir it in; 
then a little bit more and stir in, and again 
more until the mixture forms a very soft 
dough. Notice that the recipe calls for 
“about” three-quarters of a cup of milk. This 
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is because some flours take up more liquid 
than others, and so you have to use your 
judgment and put in a little less, or a little 
more, depending on the flour you are using. 

5. “Turn out on slightly floured board. 
Roll one-half-inch thick.” Before you start 
to roll out your biscuits, shape the dough 
into a smooth-topped ball. Then roll lightly 
with a floured rolling-pin, taking care not 
to bear down very much on the pin as you 
roll. Biscuit dough rises to just about twice 
its size while baking, so for fairly thin, 
crusty biscuits, roll about a quarter of an 
inch thick, and for those of average height, 
roll to half an inch thickness, as the 
recipe directs. 

6. “Cut with two-inch floured bis- 
cuit cutter.” Be sure to dip cutter in 
flour after cutting each biscuit; then 
you will not have any trouble with 
the dough sticking to the cutter. 

7. “Bake on ungreased baking 
sheet.” Place biscuits on baking sheet 
about half an inch apart, if you want 
crusty biscuits. Biscuits rise during 
baking, but do not spread. If you like 
less crust and biscuits more uniform 
in shape, place them closer together. 
(Biscuits to be used on top of 
casserole of chicken are cut a little 
smaller—about an inch and a half 
in diameter—and are placed about 
half an inch apart on top of the 
chicken mixture. ) 

8. “In hot oven (450 degrees 
Fahrenheit) twelve to fifteen min- 
utes.” Biscuits must always be baked 
in a hot oven. To be sure your oven 
will be ready when the biscuits are 
mixed, start it heating before you be- 
gin to sift your flour. 


When you have learned these simple but 
important steps in making good biscuits, 
you can use any of the following recipes 
successfully. 


Casserole of Chicken 


2 cups cooked chicken, cut in pieces 
4, tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca 
4, cups milk or chicken stock 

Y/, teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons butter 

Dash of pepper 

Dash of paprika 

Small baking powder biscuits (unbaked ) 


Combine ingredients in order given. Turn 
into greased casserole and bake in hot oven 
(400 degrees Fahrenheit) twenty-five min- 
utes, stirring mixture twice during first ten 
minutes of baking. Place biscuits on top 
of chicken mixture after it has baked ten 
minutes, return to oven, and bake twelve 
to fifteen minutes longer, or until biscuits 
are browned. Serves six. 


Quick Cinnamon Rolls 


2 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons combination baking pow- 
der 

1/4, teaspoon salt 
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tablespoons butter or other shorten- 
ing 

cup milk (about) 

tablespoons butter 

cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
teaspoon cinnamon 

cup currants or raisins 

tablespoons butter 

4 tablespoons brown sugar 


) 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Cut in shorten- 
ing; add milk gradually until soft dough 
is formed. Turn out immediately on slightly 
floured board and roll a quarter of an inch 
thick. Cream butter, sugar, and cinnamon, 
spread on dough, and sprinkle with cur- 
rants. Roll as for jelly roll. Cut in one-inch 
slices. Melt four tablespoons butter in bak- 
ing pan, eight by eight by two inches, add 
four tablespoons brown sugar, and mix well. 
Place rolls in pan, cut-side down. Bake in 
hot oven (425 degrees Fahrenheit) fifteen 
minutes, then decrease heat to moderate 
oven (350 degrees Fahrenheit) and bake 
fifteen minutes longer. Remove from pan at 
once. Makes ten to twelve rolls. 

Note: Use less butter and sugar for mix- 
ture in pan when rolls are baked in a 
smaller one. 


Orange Biscuits 


2 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons combination baking pow- 
der 

Y/, teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 

4 tablespoons butter or other shorten- 
ing 

1 tablespoon grated orange rind 

34, cup milk (about) 

12 cubes cut sugar 

cup orange juice 


> 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der, salt and sugar, and sift again. Cut in 
shortening and orange rind. Add milk grad- 
ually until soft dough is formed. Roll one- 
half-inch thick on slightly floured board. 
Cut with small, floured biscuit cutter. On 
top of each biscuit place half a cube of sugar 
dipped in orange juice. Bake in hot oven 
(400 degrees Fahrenheit) fifteen minutes. 
Makes twenty-four biscuits. 


Pimento Cheese Biscuits 


_ 


cup sifted flour 

teaspoon combination baking pow- 
der 

V4 teaspoon salt 

tablespoons butter or other shorten- 
ing 

cup milk (about) 

ounces pimento cheese 

tablespoons butter 


_ 


~~ 


nN mon 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Cut in shorten- 
ing. Add milk gradually until soft dough 
is formed. Turn out immediately on slightly 
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floured board. Roll a quarter of an inch 
thick, cut with an inch and three-quarters 
floured biscuit cutter, and place on un- 
greased baking sheet. Combine cheese and | 
butter and melt over hot water, stirring un- 
til blended. Place one teaspoon of cheese 
mixture on each biscuit. Bake in hot oven 
(450 degrees Fahrenheit) ten minutes, or 
until done. Makes fifteen biscuits. 


Pin Wheel Biscuits 


cups sifted cake flour 

teaspoons combination baking pow- 
der 

teaspoon salt 

tablespoons butter or other shorten- 
ing 

% cup milk 

4 tablespoons softened butter 

14, cup brown sugar, firmly packed 

1/4, cup pecan meats, finely cut 


NN 


— 
, 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Cut in shorten- 
ing. Add milk all at once, and stir care- 
fully until all flour is dampened. Then stir 
vigorously until mixture forms a soft dough 
and follows spoon around bowl. Turn out 
immediately on slightly floured board, and 
knead thirty seconds. Roll into rectangle a | 
quarter of an inch thick. Cream together 
butter and sugar and spread on dough; 
sprinkle with nuts. Roll as for jelly roll and | 
cut in one-inch pieces. Place in greased | 
muffin pans. Bake in hot oven (425 degrees 
Fahrenheit) fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Makes twelve biscuits. 





Individual Shortcake 


cups sifted flour 

teaspoons combination baking pow- 
der 

teaspoon salt 

cup milk (about) 

cup butter 


NN 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Cut in butter. 
Add milk gradually until soft dough is 
formed. Turn out on slightly floured board. 
Roll a quarter of an inch thick and cut with 
three-inch floured biscuit cutter. Place half 
of circles on ungreased baking sheet; brush 
with melted butter. Place remaining circles 
on top and butter tops well. Bake in hot 
oven (450 degrees Fahrenheit) fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Separate halves of hot bis- 
cuits, spread bottom halves with soft butter 
and crushed, sweetened fruit. Place other 
halves on top, crust-side down. Spread with 
butter and additional fruit. Garnish with 
whipped cream and pieces of fruit. Serves 
six. 
Dough may be rolled half an inch thick, 
cut, and baked, then shortcakes split after 
baking. 

If desired, creamed chicken or creamed 
vegetables may be used instead of fruit. 


STARS 


From THe 
I like stars. 
They see everything, 
And hear everything, 
And know everything, 
But they don’t tell anything— 
They just wink at you. 


Age 13 





AMERICAN Giri Poetry Contest 


They know just when to come out, 
And when to go in, 

And when to hide behind the clouds 
When it is raining, 

And they don’t say a word. 


I like stars. Don’t you? 
Virginia French 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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TAKE vacation energy back 
to school. Keep your vigor. 
Stay alert in classes. Active 
in sports. Kellogg’s PEP 
will help you get the most 
out of school days. 


PEP is delicious. Crisp, 
tasty flakes of wheat. A 
wonderful breakfast with 
milk or cream. And PEP 
is packed with the nour- 
ishment of wheat. Plus 
enough extra bran to be 
mildly laxative. Digests 
easily. Yields energy 
quickly. 


Start each day with a 
bowlful of PEP. Enjoy it 
again after school—a nour- 
ishing snack. PEP is sold 
by all grocers. Always 
oven-fresh. Made 
by Kellogg in 


Battle Creek. 




















A BLEND OF WHEAT FLAKES 
WITH EXTRA BRAN 
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I'm asking 
THE 


AMERICAN 
GIRL 





to introduce me! 


DEAR READER: 

If it were possible, I’d like to call per- 
sonally at each of your homes, and tell 
you about myself, the rest of the 
Quaint Shop Folks, and our long- 
established, friendly little business here 
in the Foothills of the Berkshires. 


Instead, I’m using this space in the 
American Girl to tell you about the 
thing we’re proudest of right now— 


An Unusual Box 
of Christmas Cards 


—not the usual “bargain vari- 
ety” you find in boxes sold in 
stores, but 18 of the loveliest fold- 
ers imaginable, of beautiful im- 
ported papers—printed in gorgeous 
colors, and with friendly, ‘just 
right” sentiments. 

—and with distinctly different 
envelopes, too, many of them hand- 
bordered, or with little silhouette 
designs on flap or front. 

—all packed in a_ silver-and- 
black box that’s so cheery we call 
it our “Silver Sunshine’ Box. 


You will have an opportunity to see 
the Silver Sunshine Box real soon—to 
examine it, to thrill over it, and to 
marvel at its low price. 

Cordially yours, 


Ponte! Dhl 


WHITE’S QUAINT SHOP 
Westfield, Mass. 
“In the Foothills of the Berkshires.” 
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Cover Contest 


HE girl who sends in the best 
name for the October cover will 
be given a current book as a reward. 
Please observe these rules: 
1. The Contest is open to any girl under 18, 
whether or not a subscriber. 


2. Type or print the title which you wish to 
submit. On the same sheet of paper answer the 
following questions: name; address; age; if 
you are a Girl Scout; if you are a subscriber. 


3. All names for the October cover must 
be sent in not later than October 15th. 


4. Do not send more than one title. 


5. The Contest Editor cannot acknowledge en- 
tries nor return them. 


6. Send your entry to the “Name-the-Cover” 
Contest Editor, in care of THe AMERICAN 
Girt, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


WINNER ANNOUNCED IN DECEMBER 
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Your Party Spread 


Your Hallowe'en table should be charm- 
ing and amusing, but not overcrowded. Here 
are pictured two suggestions. The cat and 
pumpkin table has a mushroom centerpiece 
with streamers which may, if desired, have 
little ten-cent gifts at their ends. The whole 
table set-up, including candle holders, can 
easily be made from crépe paper, and you 


THIS MICKEY MOUSE 
TABLE COMES COM- 
PLETE WITH CLOTH, 
NAPKINS, CENTER- 
PIECE, AND _ CUT- 
OUTS FOR FAVORS 


can get patterns and directions at almost 
any store where paper novelties are sold. The 
Mickey Mouse table comes all ready made, 
with the little mouse house, and all accesso. 
ries. A book of Hallowe'en games and 
Suggestions is given free with each one 

of these dainty party sets, 








Courtesy Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


The Pricking of Bubble 


(Continued from page 35) 
Sue with relish. ‘I’m sure he’s going to hold 


| us for ransom at least, eh, Persis?” 


We relapsed into silence. I felt awfully 
drowsy in spite of my mistrust of the 
bearded man, and the chill in my bones. 
My head dropped to Sue’s shoulder, and I 
fell into a light doze. 

The noise of the engine awakened me. 
Evidently the man had found the trouble 
and fixed it, for the car began to move 
forward once more. I had no idea how long 
we had been delayed, but the lights of a 
passing automobile gave me a chance to look 


| at my wrist watch. It was nine-fifteen. And 





the dormitory doors at the Heath are always 
locked at nine! 

This was worse than anything that had 
happened during this dreadful day. Miss 
Halleck is frightfully strict about our be- 
ing in by nine. Perhaps we'd be expelled 
when she found that we were not only late, 
but had hooked a ride with a strange man. 

I'd rather face fifty dangerous criminals 
with black beards than Miss Halleck when 
she’s displeased. She’s a peach, really, but 
when you've done wrong, she can make you 
feel like crawling off into a corner and 
howling. 

Cold and tired as I was, I began to wish 
we could go on riding forever in that 
draughty, jouncing Ford. But, of course, we 
reached the Heath at last, and drew up in 
front of the North Dorm. 

Gracella ran up the steps and rang the 
bell, while Persis and I made a chair of our 


linked hands for Sue. Bubble was talking 
to the man. 

“If you'll wait a jiff,” she said, “I'll 

“Not a cent, lady,” he replied, chuckling. 
“This is between friends. And anyway, | 
ain’t had so much fun in a month o’ Sun- 
days.” He waved good-night to us and drove 
away. 

By the time we got Sue up the steps, 
the door had been opened. Miss Halleck 
and our house-mother were waiting for us 
in the hall, looking rather wild. 

My heart gave a jump, but Bubble closed 
the door behind us and marched straight 
up to them. 

‘‘May I do the explaining, Miss Halleck?” 
she said in a sort of man-to-man, but not 
at all cheeky tone. “Sue has a bad ankle 
and ought to go right to bed, Persis has a 
terrible cold, and Clarrie and Gracella are 
ready to pass out.” 

Miss Halleck ignored Bubble’s slang, 
although she usually pounces on us for it. 
She just gave us a swift comprehensive 
glance and nodded. 

We staggered upstairs, leaving Bubble to 
do her best for us. Persis and Gracella 
helped me get Sue into bed. By this time 
she was ready to weep from exhaustion and 
remorse. 

“It’s all my fault!’ she muttered. “And 
now we'll be expelled “ 

“But, Sue, we couldn’t help it!” pro- 
tested Gracella in a vain attempt to console 
her. “We can’t be expelled for doing some- 
thing we couldn't help.” 
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“Yes, we can,” persisted Sue dolefully. | 
“Out after nine in a car 

“Well, I know our Bubble,” cut in 
Persis, “ad I’b bettig od her.” 

“Even Bubble,” said Sue, “can’t get us 
out of this mess.” 

Gracella and I exchanged 
glances at that word “even.” 

Just then we heard clumpings without. 

“Hello, girls,” boomed the voice of 
Bubble. ““What do you think?” 

We turned anxious faces towards her as 
she came in. 

“Bounds for a month, all of us!’ 

“Then we're not expelled?” 

“Bless your heart, no. Miss Halleck says 
she’s only putting us in bounds as a matter 
of form. Appearances, you know. The whole 
Heath knows we were out after nine. But 
Miss Halleck says we did the only thing 
we could do, under the circumstances. She 
only had to know the f and she under- 
stood perfectly. I hope you girls don’t mind. 
It was the best I could do.” 

“Mind!” we chorused, ar 
so glad to get back, I doi 
in bounds for the rest of th 
agrand guy, Bubble.” 

“T'll say so!” chimed in the others. 

And Bubble grinned at us and said, “Well, 
it's been a great lark, girls. What do you 
say we do it again, next Mountain Day?” 


If You Wear Glasses | 


(Continued from page 23) 
rather than a choker or short chain which 
musses up the neckline. | 

The choice of a hat is one of the great 
problems for you girls who wear glasses, but | 
it need not be if you keep a few rules firmly | 
in mind. 

First, avoid very large hats, and also 
brimless hats—the medium-brimmed hat is 
much the best for you. 

Second, always wear a brim wide enough 
in front to shade the lenses and keep them 
from reflecting the light. This is very im- 
portant if you want to avoid “headlights.” 

Third, wear a simple hat. Avoid broken 
color combinations and obvious trimming 
effects. 

Fourth, avoid hats with brims that turn 
down all around. They thicken your neck 
and make your head look stodgy. 

The ideal hat really for a girl who wears 
glasses is the classic sports hat that turns 
up in the back and down slightly in front. 
Some variation of this type of hat is always 
available. It may be adapted even for formal 
wear, and girls who wear glasses find it 
universally becoming. 

And now just a word about facial groom- 
ing for the girl who wears glasses. 

If you have heavy eyebrows, I think it 
is a good plan to keep the space clear over 
the bridge of the nose by tweezing. This 
gives a neater look to your face and helps 
the lightening process. Also, as you grow 
older and use face powder, remember that 
your face is already carrying your glasses, 
and that it must not be overloaded. 

Please do not go away thinking that this 
is just a long succession of “don'ts,” thought 
up to take all the joy out of your lives. I 
have spent a long time thinking out this 
problem which I know is close to so many 
of your hearts. And I honestly believe that 
eyeglasses can be worn gallantly and dec- 
oratively. By you—and you and you! 
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HAPPY TOO! 


Daovms pound! Trumpets flare! Crowds line 
the street! It’s the Girl Scouts on parade! 


How thrilled they are—proud to be wearing the 
grand uniform of the Girl Scouts of America. But 
wait—there’s a pair of sad little eyes in the third 
file. A good Scout, that girl .. . but she hasn’t a 
uniform; she’s not having the fun. 


Don’t ever let this happen to you. You can get 
a complete official uniform without spending any 
money at all! 


And here’s all you do to get it. Just save the 
blue and white labels from cans of Libby’s Evapo- 
rated Milk. When you have the right number, 
send them to us. Then you’ll get your complete 
uniform at no cost. 


Hundreds of girls have their uniforms right 
now, obtained by using this easy Libby plan. 


They found it was no job to get the labels in a 
hurry. They say lots of their mothers’ friends 
pitched right in, helped them save the labels. 
Then it was easy. 


You’ll find it works this way too, because so 
many women everywhere use Libby’s Milk. It’s 
such a well-known brand—so rich, delicious and 
pure. And it’s mighty economical too. 


To get your uniform, fill in this coupon right 
now. Mail it to us. We'll tell you exactly what to 
do to secure all your equipment, except insignia, 
without cost. More than that we'll give you a 
running start—a certificate worth ten tall Libby 
labels, free. Don’t wait; mail the coupon today. 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby 


Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Dept. AG-19, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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AM so glad our Book Page is 

I going to be called Good Times 
with Books, for that is exactly what 
books always have meant to me, and always 
will. And it is exactly what I shall be 
thinking of, each month, as I choose the 
books to tell you about. “Will the readers 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL have a good time 
with you?” I shall ask, looking each book 
squarely in the face. And if I’m not quite 
sure, then I shall pass it by. 

Now, as you and I both know, there are 
all kinds of good times, with books as well 
as with other things. But of them all, none 
is more fun than when you meet a new 
girl you like. So this month I am going to 
introduce you to a number of girls I have 
met lately, whom I think you will greatly 
enjoy knowing. 





Introducing Jane Hope 


I liked Jane Hope, the minute I set my 
eyes on her. She was sitting in a stagecoach, 
on her way to Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, just before the Civil War. With her 
were her mother and small brother and 
Mary, her pretty, sixteen-year-old sister who 
could always say the right thing. Alas, 
when Jane Hope was angry, the humiliat- 
ing fact was that she stuttered and she 
wept! 

But in Chapel Hill, where she was go- 
ing to live with her grandparents, she her- 
self would be different—so Jane Hope, 
aged twelve, thought to herself. And she 
was off in a daydream. “She became a lovely 
young lady, graceful and dimpled like Mary, 
with brown eyes and raven hair, attend- 
ing the Commencement Ball and_receiv- 
ing from a Senior Marshal—no, from 
two Senior Marshals—the great gift of 
their regalia. She had the right word for 
both of them, and one of them went down 
on his knee and kissed her hand.” 

It was a beautiful daydream—and 
wouldn't you know a bump in the 
road would come along just then, tilt- 
ing Jane Hope’s bonnet over her short, 
freckled nose and pushing a strand of 
her yellow hair over her face? ‘Tuck 
it in properly, Jane Hope,” said her 
mother. “I declare, child, you look all 
to ‘pieces. There's 
cheek.” 

Haven't you had exactly that hap- 
pen, and with your older sister there 
to see the smudge, and your small 
brother to set up a shout about it? I felt 
for Jane Hope from that minute. And 
I wasn’t disappointed in her, either. I 
liked the way she picked up an ill-treated 
kitten and insisted on taking it along. 
I liked the way she adored the North 


a smudge on your 
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Carolina countryside all the way along— 
the magnolias, the honeysuckle and_ the 
rhododendron. 

And then what she got into! She was into 
something from that first morning when she 
found a private way down from her own 
room to the ground. At first, she was a bit 
too young for the young men students of 
Chapel Hill University who came to call on 
Mary Louise. But she wasn’t too young to go 
straight to the president of the college and 
plead the case of a shabby boy from the 
mountains whom she had befriended from 
the thoughtless jibes of the students. 

It was mighty brave of her to do it, for 
girls then didn’t do such things. But Jane 
Hope did, and she persuaded her grand- 
father to take the young man in, too. His 
name was Stephen, and a splendid person 
he was. I won't describe all that happened 
to Jane Hope and her family and Stephen, 
from then on, except to tell you that Jane 
Hope's daydream did come true. The rest 
you must read for yourself, and besides I 
mustn't give away secrets. 

I was sorry to have this story end. And 
I found myself hoping that I could go back 
to Chapel Hill soon—yes, I, too, have been 
there—to walk up to a sweet little house 
I have seen, and to call on Elizabeth Janet 
Gray who wrote Jane Hope's book. I so 
enjoyed her other book, Meggy MacIntosh 
(published by Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany), as well as this one, that I want to 
thank her for writing both of them. 


HESE are the girls I want you to 
meet, this month, and here are the 
books where you will find them: 

Jane Hope in Jane Hope by Elizabeth 


Janet Gray (Viking Press Incorpor- 
ated). 


Manthy Gay in Amarantha Gay, M. D. 


by Emma Gelders Sterne (Duffield and 
Green). 


Jothy in fothy by Charlotte Chandler 


Wyckoff (Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany). 


Chlée in The Forgotten Daughter by 
Caroline Dale Snedeker (Doubleday, 


Doran and Company). 


Clarice in The Apprentice of Florence 
(Houghton Mifflin 


by Anne 
Company). 


Kyle 


And here is Manthy Gay 





Manthy Gay! I liked her, too, from the 
start; and I was interested that she, like 
Jane Hope, came from the South—in the 
days just after the Civil War. I met her 
on the railroad platform in Birmingham, 
Alabama, in her blue merino dress with 
its bustle, and with her eyes shining with 
adventure. For it was an adventure to be 
going North to teach in a girls’ college. 

Manthy Gay wasn't much more than a 
girl herself, but she had had an unusual 
opportunity with her friend, Dr. Thomas, 
who had taken her, an orphan, into his 
own home and had taught her what she had 
been so interested in—zoology and botany. 
“What if you are a girl?’ he had said. 
“You have a quick mind.” 

So Amarantha Gay was ready when the 
Doctor heard of an opportunity for a teacher 
of zoology and botany in far-away Smith 
College, in Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Sight unseen, she was accepted. And there 
she was, setting out amid shaking of heads 
from many of her friends, even from Chris, 
Dr. Thomas's son, the young reporter for 
the local paper. But not from Dr. Thomas. 

She met more headshakings, too, at 
Northampton. The man who drove her out 
to the college said, “Everybody knows a 
female can't study mannish things without 
contracting brain fever!"’ There were head- 
shakings even on the part of the faculty, 
because she was so young and pretty. And 
when she wanted to take her classes in 
botany on a field expedition—well! Was 
it ladylike? 

But Manthy Gay went right on. Because 
she was ladylike, because her girls adored 
her, because they learned from her, and 
because she understood them in_ their 
pranks—and girls of those days had 
pranks as well as bustles—she was 
loved and accepted. And she won a real 
victory the day she brought Dr. Zakrew- 
ska, a woman doctor, to the college to 
tell the girls of her work. Some of the 
faculty felt that for a woman to be a 
doctor was going too far. But all doubts 
vanished when Manthy, with the help 
of the doctor, stemmed an epidemic. 

Then came Manthy’'s perplexing prob- 
lem. Should she go on and study to be 
a doctor, herself? Or should she return 
to the South as Chris’s wife? 

Yes, you will have a good time with 
Manthy and the college girls of those 
days. And if you have already read No 
Surrender by Emma Gelders Sterne, that 
fascinating story of Civil War days, you 
know why Manthy Gay is such a real, 
delightful young woman. Emma Gelders 
Sterne is the author of both books. 
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Jothy, from India, and her boarding 
school 


Another of my new friends is Jothy. And 
I think of her in connection with Manthy 
Gay because there is so much that is similar 
in both stories, even though Manthy lived 
in days gone by in our own country, and 
Jothy lives today, in India. For each of 
them went away from home to make her 
way in a strange place, among strange girls 
and older people. Each had her problems 
and obstacles, especially in, ‘That isn’t 
proper for girls.” And each won a place 
in the affections and admiration of those 
around her, and achieved a finer girlhood. 

Jothy is younger than Manthy, eight when 
the story starts. There she is in her scant 
yard of red homespun around her waist, 
stretching her tousled head to catch a glimpse 
of the grand wedding of a wealthy neigh- 
bor's daughter, of high caste. She cannot 
go inside the enclosure, nor even too near 
it, for she is a pariah, a member of the 
lowest caste. 

Could anything be more hopeless than 
Jothy’s future? Certainly it all seems hope- 
less for her, as we look at her there in 
her Indian village, with its mud-floored huts 
and its hand mills and grindstones and 
dreary, dreary work. Yet in Jothy, too, is 
that mysterious something that urges her 
on. She hides herself in the bullock cart 
her uncle and brother are driving to market. 
She sees the wonders of Senjii, with its 
bewildering, entrancing bazaars. 

And there she meets a group of school- 
girls, one of whom comes from her own 
village, Karumboor. The wonder of them! 
The fun they are having, and the things 
they are learning! And when they finish 
school, they tell her, they are going to be 
teachers and earn more than Jothy had ever 
thought could be earned. 

You will be happy for Jothy when she 
wins in the competition to go to this very 
boarding school. You will be truly fasci- 
nated by the life of a girl in India, with 
its surroundings so different from our own. 
And when she does enter boarding school, 
lo and behold, there are evening ghost 
stories that send chills down the girls’ 
spines; there are friendships and rivalries; 
there is a pitiful situation for poor little 
Jothy whose loyalty to one of her friends 
brings a great deal of trouble upon her- 
self, but brings, too, the reward of fine 
loyalty the world over. 

So very different from us, and yet so 
very like. And all through the book, it will 
seem as though you, yourself, were right 
there in India with Jothy, for the author, 
Charlotte Chandler Wyckoff, has herself 
lived there all her life, and so gives you 
true picture after true picture. 


Chlée, the beautiful 
It is a long jump from India to Italy, and 
from today to the time of the Gracchi in 
Rome, and of the Medici in Florence. Yet 
that is where and when I met two more 
fascinating girls, Chlée and Clarice. 
Chloe, I discovered at Samnium in south- 
ern Italy, on the estate of a wealthy Roman. 
She was the daughter of the owner of the 
estate, but living as a slave, ill-treated, with 
little to eat, with days full of ceaseless weav- 
ing, and only her faithful old nurse to love 
and her songs of Lesbos to enjoy. 
Her mother, a beautiful young woman of 
Lesbos, had been captured with the nurse, 
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in the days gone by, and married by her 
captor, Chide’s father. He had brought her 
to Samnium, despite the opposition of his 
family. And Chlée’s story would have been 
different, had not she herself been born 
during her father’s absence in Rome, and 
had not her mother died. Her father was 
then deceived by his family, who persuaded 
him to marry again without telling him 
of Chlée’s birth. 

Life holds little for Chlée until there | 
comes to the estate, as manager, a man from | 
Lesbos who remembers the nurse. He makes 
life easier for them, and gives Chlée her 
first pet, a goat. Following the goat, Chlée 
goes out into the fields and the forest for 
the first time. There with the flowers and | 
the trees she throws off her slave’s dreari- | 
ness and appearance. She becomes lovely, 
and enjoys no days more than when, from 
a hiding place, she can watch the happy 
noble family on the next estate, especially 
Aulus, the vivid, dashing young son. 

One day, she rescues Aulus from a pit 
into which he has fallen. And from then 
on, Chlée makes Aulus the bright hero of 
her dreams. But she is a slave, he a Roman 
noble. Aulus returns to Rome. Chlée and 
her nurse try to escape, but are captured | 
and brought back. Meanwhile, Chlée’s | 
father, too, has returned to Samnium and 
finds Chlée. Now she is no longer a slave. 
But what of Aulus, in Rome, in the event- 
ful, dangerous days of the Gracchi? Will 
he forget her? Or will he, too, return? That 
is the story! But you can guess. 

To me, Chlée is interesting to know, not 
only because of the unexpectedness of her 
life, but because of herself. Caroline Dale 
Snedeker who has given us Chlée, was able 
to do so, not only because she herself un- | 
derstands girls, but also because she has 
studied long and lovingly of the days of 
ancient Rome and Greece. 
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Clarice, the tomboy 

Clarice is a tomboy. Perhaps she would | 
not have been so much of a tomboy, if she | 
had not grown up in England, where her 
father was the representative of her uncle’s | 
silk business in Florence. For in England, | 
in those days, more than four centuries ago, | 
girls were not so much restricted as in| 
Florence. But grow up in England she did, | 
a motherless girl, who, when her father also | 
died, did not hesitate to set out alone, 
save for her nurse companion, for far-off 
Florence. 

I met her at the close of her hazardous 
journey, just outside Florence, gay and de- 
termined. I next saw her at her uncle’s, 
when she walked in, much to his and her 
brother’s astonishment. 

There is plenty of adventure in her story | 
and that of Neno, the young apprentice in 
her uncle’s silk business. And what a place 
to have adventures—gay, colorful Florence, | 
with its beautiful buildings and mysterious, 
winding streets, with its guilds and _ its | 
festivals, with its artisans and its artists— 
and the Medici who were at the same time | 
kind and benevolent and crafty and conspir- | 
ing. Small wonder that one of Clarice’s 
pranks had serious consequences both for 
herself and Neno! 

Adventures, yes, plenty of them, and 
those colorful days of Florence made vivid 
for us all. There is nothing more fascinat- 
ing than history, when a writer like Anne 
Kyle gives it to us as it is to be found in 
this book. 
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” NeEVER made 
money so 
“ easily.”’ 


nside of the first 
two days I had made 
$8.70,"" writes Miss 


Make extra money for yourself or 
for your group. No experience 
required. Just show our complete 
assortments of Christmas Cards 
and Gift Wrappings to friends, 
neighbors and scout troop mem- 
bers—and take their orders. Ex- 
clusive designs, lowest prices. 
Your friends will thank you for 
saving them money. We pay you 
liberal commissions, give generous 
bonuses, valuable prizes. 


INDIVIDUALLY 
EMBOSSED CARDS 

Our lovely new assortment of 15 
all-parchment Greetings sells at 
only 50c. Two DeLuxe Assort- 
ments of 21 Greetings sell at $1.00 
each—the prettiest cards you ever 
saw. Personal Greetings, em- 
bossed with customer’s name, sell 
as low as $1.50 for 25. 


LOWEST PRICES 
The cards are so exclusive in de- 
sign, so beautiful, and the prices 
so low, that you will find it a real 
pleasure to help your friends select 
their orders. arnings of $1 an 
hour, $4 or $5 for an afternoon are 
easily made by many of our repre- 
sentatives. Start now and have 
that spending money you want 
for clothes and Christmas. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 
We don’t ask you to send one penny in 
advance. Just write requesting a set of 
our 1933 Assortments on approval. After 
inspection, you may return them at our 
expense, or keep them and pay later at 
our low wholesale prices. Mail the cou- 
pon today, so you can begin taking orders 
and earning extra money at once. 








THISTLE GREETINGS, 
Dept. M, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me a complete Set of your 1933 
Greeting Card and Gift Wrappings Assortments on 
approval. 1 will return them at your expense if not 
a or will pay for them later at low wholesale 
prices. 


NAME... __. 
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The Room on the Roof 


(Continued from page 16) 
disconnected by mistake when Miss Rich- 
ards left, and they've had a terrible time 
getting it on again—you know how it is, 
this time of year. I told her you'd expected 
to be met, and she said she couldn't get 


| away, she was too busy, and for you to 





bring your bag right along. She seemed to 
expect you would arrive some time before 
this.” 

Joan frowned and her jaw lengthened ob- 
stinately. 

“EF can’t help it if she did,” she burst 
out. “She had no business to say she'd be 
here then! I promised my mother I'd wait. 
How was I to know? And then the tele- 





phone was disconnected What was I 
supposed to do anyway?” 

“You did exactly right, Miss Brath- 
wayte,” said Miss Brett decidedly. “It 


looked very strange, all of it. Of course, 
now we know that this nurse would have 
been there all the time, but you didn’t then; 
and if she hadn’t been there, where would 
you have gone? It’s very awkward for a 
stranger in New York. Anyway, all’s well 
that ends well, and I’m glad we were able 
to help you.” 


‘THAT steady, mounting flood of relief 

had drowned all the girl’s resentment and 
she went contentedly along with Miss Brett 
to the taxi stand. The older woman gave 
the address; then, as Joan stepped into the 
car, paused in her cheery goodbyes and sug- 
gested: ‘Shall I go on for a bit with you? 
Would you like it? I go "way up the East 
Side, beyond you, but I could take the sub- 
way on your corner, if you like, and we could 
start out together.” 

“Oh, yes, please do!” Joan urged her, 
delighted, utterly forgetting her dreams on 
the long railroad journey, of driving all by 
herself through the lighted dusk in her first 
New York taxi. 

They swooped and swirled along a curv- 
ing stone lane which led finally to a great 
avenue with a narrow line of park through 
the middle. 

‘Park Avenue!” said Miss Brett and Joan 
gazed enchanted at the great apartment 
houses like palaces, the occasional dark 


| bulk of a massive church, the winking 








red and green eyes of the changing traffic 
lights. 

“You won't be so far from the hospital, 
with all the elevated lines and the surface 
cars, and even the subway,’’ said Miss Brett, 
“and this is such a nice part of the city 
to live in. You're lucky, Miss Brathwayte, 
do you know it?” 

“Oh, I know I am!” Joan cried ecstati- 
cally. 

Now they turned to the right and stopped 
in the middle of the block. 

“Hundred ‘n’ fourteen you said, lady?” 
asked the driver, and Joan tumbled out ex- 
citedly into the arms of a uniformed door- 
man, who took her bag and umbrella with 
great dignity. She was about to plunge up 
the steps under the green awning that ran 
from the door to the street when Miss Brett 
touched her shoulder. 

“Miss Anna Richards’s apartment is 
here?” she asked while Joan, blushing, 
waited. 

Gracious, how careful they were in New 


York! Of course it was here. Where else 
could it be? 

“Yes, madam. Are you expected?” came 
the formal response. 

Joan stared. Suppose you weren't ex- 
pected, couldn’t you get in? What did they 
think people were—burglars? 

“Yes. I've just been telephoning the nurse 
in the apartment—for Miss 5 

“Oh, yes, the nurse, madam. She was 
down here a while ago. You're to come 
tight up. Fred—NMiss Richards’s apartment! 
Show the lady.” 

A second uniform rushed out and took 
her bag, and Miss Brett, after Joan had 
paid off the taxi, held out her hand, with 
a friendly smile. 

“Well, I think you’re all right now, my 
dear,” she said. “Good night and good- 
bye! You won’t object to your bed tonight, 
I imagine. It was a funny mix-up, but you 
held on to yourself very well, and if you 
always use your head as well as this, you'll 
do all right in New York!” 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Brett, you’ve been 
perfectly wonderful to me!” Joan cried 
warmly. Then—and this would have greatly 
surprised Mrs. Brathwayte who often com- 
plained of her daughter's coldness and re- 
serve—she threw her arms about her new 
friend’s neck and kissed her very heartily 
indeed. 

Attended by the respectful boy in uni- 
form, Joan marched along a well furnished 
hall, whose rugs, chairs and pictures were 
quite worthy of any private drawing-room, 
and sailed up to the fifth floor in an inter- 
esting little elevator which ran itself, the 
boy explained, on the pushing of the proper 
button by the passenger. 

“But we always take visitors up,” he 
added politely, “because sometimes they 
aren't used to it and sometimes they don't 
know how to operate it and feel scared.” 

Joan was sure she would not feel scared 
and repressed a strong desire to tell him 
that she was no visitor, but had come here 
to live. 





HEN you want to come down, you 

just press ‘one,’”” he explained, “and 
close this door. Here’s Miss Richards’s apart- 
ment—you want me to wait and take in 
the bag for you?” 

“No, thank you.” And now she stood 
alone in the little hall, which was shared 
by only two apartments, evidently, for an- 
other entrance door was behind her on the 
other side of the elevator. Both looked equal- 
ly blank. 

She heard the door bell ring, as she 
pressed the button, but no one came to open 
it, and after an embarrassed pause of some 
seconds she rang again. Now, listening, she 
heard footsteps and voices, but not until she 
had uncomfortably decided to ring a third 
time did steps approach the door, which 
opened at last, disclosing a plump, well 
dressed, middle-aged woman who peered at 
her with a short-sighted stare from behind 
shell glasses. 

“Yes,” she said in a quick, nervous 
voice, “what is it?” 

Joan had no recollection whatever of 
Katrine, but she knew that she had grayish 
hair and wore glasses. She was vaguely sut- 
prised, however, at her dress, not only be- 
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cause it was of a rich, dark crépe, but 
because its fashionable cut was not exactly 
what she would have expected of a woman 
in Katrine’s position. Lots of people, of 
course, wore three-strand pearl necklaces, but 
somehow she hadn’t thought that Katrine 
would, nor that invalids’ attendants would 
own such rings as the old-fashioned sap- 
phire set with diamonds on the plump hand 
that grasped the door knob. 

“She looks pretty bossy,” the girl thought 
in a quick flash of resentment, “but she 
needn't expect to boss me, because she 
won't!” 

She was glad of her new brown suit and 
her freshly initialed suitcase as she said, 
half abruptly, half shyly, “Is this Katrine? 
It's Joan Brathwayte. I'm sorry you waited 
so long, but I thought you’d be there, you 
see.” 

“Katrine?” the woman repeated, peering 
out at her. “Who was it you wanted? Oh, 
you're the niece!” 

“Yes,” said Joan uncertainly. What an 
‘odd way to put it! And yet she was, of 
course, Aunt Gus’s niece, when it came to 
that. 

The woman turned her head, whose care- 
fully waved gray hair would have been a 
credit to Miss Richards herself, and spoke 
down the hall, where shining mahogany and 
interesting old prints spoke well for the 
good taste of the owner. 

“Miss Grew,” she called, “here’s some- 
one for you, I think. Can you come to the 
door?” 

“One minute! Just a moment!” a voice 
answered, and then someone appeared at 
sight of whom Joan felt a distinct sense of 
relief. This seemed to be a little more like 
it! 

Although it had not occurred to her that 
Katrine would wear a full-fledged nurse's 
uniform, with a flyaway starched cap at the 
back of her pepper-and-salt hair, still, for all 
she knew, this was what she did wear, and 
the plain, shrewd features, the keen gray 
eyes behind the practical steel-framed spec- 
tacles were just what she had privately de- 
cided the old nurse’s would be. The mys- 
terious stranger who had opened the door 
bustled back in the direction from which the 
nurse had come, and Joan, with a quick 
theory that she must be some oid employer 
who had come to call upon her, or perhaps 
some friend of Miss Richards, smiled cor- 
dially at the nurse. 


THis is Joan,” she said. “I hope you 
weren't worried! I tried to telephone, 
but they said it was disconnected.” 

She had put out her hand with the in- 
stinctive politeness that no child of her 
mother’s could have neglected, but the nurse 
did not take it. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, not unkindly but 
with a brisk, impersonal air that was rather 
startling to the tired, nervous girl who faced 
her. “I see you brought the suitcase. Thank 
you. Why couldn’t Mary have brought it 
herself? I wanted to see her. I had some 
messages to send back home. Is Mary sick 
again?” 

“Mary?” Joan repeated vaguely. “I—I'm 
afraid I don’t——" 

“Aren't you Mary's friend? Haven't you 
brought Why, that’s not my suitcase 
at all!” the woman interrupted. “Who did 
you want to see, anyway?” 

Joan drew a long breath and, still cling- 
ing unconsciously to the suitcase, rested her 
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weight on her new umbrella and started on 
a new tack. 

“Aren't you Katrine? Miss Richards’s 
nurse?” she asked desperately. “I'm Joan 
Brathwayte. I was to stay here. You know 
my Aunt Gus, don’t you?” 

“Katrine?”’ the woman repeated, eyeing 
her suspiciously. “I’m Miss Grew, the 
trained nurse here. I expected my niece— 
or a friend of hers, rather—with my suit- 
case. Was it you I was talking with over 
the phone just now?” 

“Why—why, yes, it was—at least, it was 
a—a friend of mine,” Joan began con- 
fusedly. ““But—but this is my suitcase. Oh, 
where is Katrine? Doesn't anybody know?” 
she burst out in despair. “She knew I was 
coming. She wrote to us!” 

“Well, I don’t know what this is all 
about,” said the nurse brusquely, “but I 
guess you've got the wrong apartment, 
young lady! Anyway, I must go to my pa- 
tient. Mrs. Embree, you'd better come and 
see about this. There’s some mistake; it’s 
not for me.” 

Now, just as in a dream, she had van- 
ished, and the woman who had opened the 
door was in her place again. 


[™ VERY sorry,” she was saying, “but 

you've made a mistake. The nurse was 
expecting her niece, and so naturally I 
thought—you'll excuse me, I’m sure, but we 
have sickness in the house—perhaps they 
can tell you better about your friends at 
the desk downstairs. I'm sorry———” 

She was closing the door, but Joan’s in- | 
tense face and frightened eyes caught her 
attention. 

“Oh, but—wait a moment, please! This 
is Miss Richards’s apartment, isn’t it?’’ the 
girl begged, and suddenly, as they con- 
fronted each other in the doorway, a strange, 
doubtful surprise grew in the short-sighted 
eyes behind the heavy lenses, and the wo- 
man gave a little incredulous gasp. 

“Good heavens!”’ she cried. “Are you the 
young girl that was coming? From the 
West? To stay with the housekeeper? 
You're not that one!” 

“Yes, yes!” Joan cried eagerly. ‘My 
name is Brathwayte—Joan Brathwayte! Isn't 
Katrine here?” 

“But—for goodness sake! Didn't you get 
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her letter?” 

The marcelled head turned from side to | 
side. 

“Why, she wrote it right in there at that | 
desk—four, no, five days ago! I gave her 
a special delivery stamp myself! I sold her 
to wire you, but she would write. She said 
there was plenty of time to stop you off. 
Why, this—this is dreadful! Didn't you get 
it at all?” 

“We didn’t get any letter, no,’’ Joan an- 
swered in a low voice. “What do you mean 
‘stop me off’? Isn't Katrine here any more, 
then?” 

“You poor thing. I am so sorry!" said 
the woman, and at this Joan’s hold on the 
suitcase loosened suddenly and it fell to the 
floor with a bump. 

“Of course, she’s not here, my dear girl. 
She sailed for Europe day before yesterday! 
I'm Mrs. Embree, Miss Richards’s tenant. 
You see, we took the lease, after all!” 


In the entire city of New York, there is 
no one responsible for Joan. Read of the 
curious consequences in next month's in- 
stallment. 
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Thank You, Fellow-editor! 


RUTLAND, VERMONT: Normally, I am one 
of those readers who love every inch of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, yet never quite get 
around to tell you so, but the August issue 
has aroused me from my indifference! Since 
it came about eight hours ago, I have read 
it from cover to cover and decided that its 
new up-to-date-ness is simply wonderful. 

Of course, I thought Edward Poucher’s 
cover was grand and I liked the new ar- 
rangement of the table of contents, but I 
was more than pleased to find that Who’s 
Who In This Issue (one of my favorite 
pages) had been given a new place of prom- 
inence. Lucy Dawson's etching was ador- 
able; I hope we may have more such frontis- 
pieces. 

Much as I liked the changes, I was equally 
glad to see that there had been none made in 
the setting-up of stories and articles. I like 
them just as they are! AMERICAN GIRL sto- 
ries and articles are always marvelous—to 
say nothing of illustrations, and of inter- 
esting regular features. 

Wasn’t there a little more poetry in this 
issue? It seemed to me there was. I love 
poetry. 

I liked the little changes on the Girl Scout 
news page and, lastly, I thought Well, of 
All Things! in its new dress was “super 
elegant.” 

I have just one question—isn’t Along the 
Editor's Trail going to be continued? I do 
hope so! 

During the past three weeks, I have had 
the pleasure of editing a camp paper, so 
perhaps I can realize a little bit what it 
means to editors to know that readers enjoy 
the product of their efforts—at any rate, I 
just Jad to write to tell you that the August 
number of THE AMERICAN GiRL is my favor- 
ite of favorites. 

Margaret Ann Kent 


An Old Friend in a New Dress 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: I was surely 
pleased when I opened my August AMER- 
ICAN GIRL, to find it dressed up anew, but 
as wonderful as ever. I think A Penny For 
Your Thoughts is a much better name than 
Well, of All Things! 1 loved the Fresh As a 
Daisy article—as a matter of fact I like all 
of Hazel Rawson Cades’s articles. The cover 
reminded me of the Sea Scout 
Chantey, it looked so nice and 
cool. 

Our new magazine reminds me 
of my favorite dress; I took off the 
red cherries of winter, and put on 
a summer organdie bow! An old 
friend in a new dress. 

Esther Koplin 














“Young Hopeful” Wins His Way 


SCHENECTADY, NEw York: Lucy Dawson, 
creator of Our Young Hopeful, may con- 
sider herself patted on the back by at least 
one appreciative reader of THE AMERICAN 
Girit—and goodness knows how many more! 

“Young Hopeful” is simply precious— 
almost the nicest dog I have ever seen ex- 
cept my dog, and he is the nicest! 

Fresh As a Daisy was ever so helpful, 
and thanks for a swell cover on the August 
number. It was as attractive as it could be! 

Ellen Shirley 


Floy Likes “Hopeful,” Too 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: A Penny For Your 
Thoughts is positively the cutest name you 
could have picked to take the place of the 
Well, of All Things! page, and I hope you'll 
make it permanent. When the August issue 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL arrived, I just 
couldn’t finish writing a letter, I was so ex- 
cited. That picture of the little dog entitled 
Our Young Hopeful was too darling for 
anything, and I hope you have more like it, 
as I am planning to frame “Hopeful.” 

I didn’t like Beth’s Game as much as I 
did the illustrations, but A Horseshoe for 
Luck was too swell for words, and I hope 
you'll have more Scatter stories too, as I 
like Girl Scouting (what I read about it) 
and I would like to be one, but I don’t know 
just how to begin. 

I've only taken THE AMERICAN GiRL for 
eight months, but I’m wild about it, and 
you should see the scramble for the maga- 
zine every month! You see, it’s partly my 
sister's. 

I mustn’t forget to tell what a lovely 
article The Girl Who Likes Children was. 
I was especially interested, because I spend 
hours playing with the little children be- 
tween two and five. I play for hours on the 
piano, too. Floy Margaret Gifford 


There are Fat People 


PALMER, MASSACHUSETTS: The A Penny for 
Your Thoughts page is grand. I sincerely 
hope that you will keep the page in its new 


Dear Girls: 


“A Penny For Your Thoughts” seems to be a landslide! 
We're happy that you like it—the vote was almost unani- 
mous—and we thank you heartily for all the nice things you 
say about the August number. 


Greetings from 


The Editor 


arrangement, because it looks much cuter 
and neater. 

The best story this month, I think, is 
Beth's Game. 1 liked this best because the 
girls, especially Beth, were so real. In the 
usual run of stories, the girls are slim, but 
in real life there are some fat people as 
well as slim, so why not write about them 
as Elizabeth Corbett wrote about Beth? 


Please let’s have more stories about the ° 


Graper girls, and more illustrations by Ruth 
King. Janice Mary Nelson 


The Scope of Girl Scouting 


Coon VALLEY, WISCONSIN: I have never 
written you before, but I was so enthusiastic 
about the new August issue that I felt urged 
to write to you. 

I am eighteen years old and have taken 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for about four years. 
I have saved every copy and enjoy reading 
them again now as much as the first day 
they arrived. 

My sister and I have been Girl Scouts 
for several years. We both enjoy the Girl 
Scout picture section and only wish you 
printed more of them. 

A Penny for Your Thoughts is a unique 
name for this section of THE AMERICAN 
Girt, which certainly makes one realize 
that Girl Scouting is country wide in its 
scope, and interests girls of all ages and 
types. Please make it permanent as it is one 
of the monthly highlights of the magazine. 

Both my sister and I wish the best o’ luck 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL and its Editor. 
More power to you! K. Jean Solberg 


Good for Mother! 


East ORANGE, New Jersey: Saturday 
morning I went to get the mail as usual. 
When I discovered that my AMERICAN GIRL 
was among the pile, I immediately settled 
myself on my window seat and then pre- 
pared to read. 

Time flew by, and what I had thought 
was a few minutes turned out to be two 
long hours. Finally Mother called and asked 
if I had finished cleaning my room. I ran 
downstairs with my magazine behind me, 
but no getting away with anything like that! 
Mother took the magazine and iold me to 
clean my room. 

After what seemed like hours of work, I 
came clattering down again. To my 
surprise, there was Mother draining 
every ounce of print out of the page 
entitled The Camp Fire Cook. She 
told me that she had read every 
story, and two or three of the arti- 
cles! As a result of Mother's read- 
ing, we had Norwegian Meat Balls 
for dinner. Lorraine MacKeown 
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(Continued from page 10) 

two horses together till she could slip to the 
Express Rider’s horse back of him, thrust 
her feet into the leathers above his stirrups, 
and clutching the reins in both hands, sup- 
port him between her arms. Holding him 
so, she rode for the gap and out on the plain, 
till she struck the stage road. But the strain 
was too great, and, pausing, she unbuckled 
her own and the boy’s belts, his body leaning 
back on hers, then rebuckled both tightly 
about herself and him. 

Three-Spot had followed her, but now he 
started toward home, and she urged Ari- 
zona’s horse after him down the long road. 
The boy’s body hung heavily, but she was 
able to keep him in the saddle, and pressed 
steadily on at a fox trot. It was nearly two 
hours’ ride to the station. The warm wet- 
ness penetrated her sleeve, pressed close 
against Arizona’s left side, and she gave a 
dry sob. They'd killed him, then. She’d been 
too late, but they shouldn’t have his scalp. 
All her will bent to endurance, she rode 
on through the darkness. 

The station lights shone across the plain 
as the girl with her burden, preceded by 
Three-Spot running free with swinging stir- 
rups, came into view. She saw someone rid- 
ing toward her full tilt. It was her father, 
and she called to him: 

“Here I am, Daddy. I’ve brought in the 
mail, but Arizona, he’s dead. . . .” And with 
the words, the tears suddenly rained down 
her cheeks. 


OW try real hard. See if you can’t eat 
it all up.” 

Rose put the bow! of mush on the small, 
low table beside the bed, and smiled down 
at the hollow-cheeked shadow of what had 
been Arizona. 

For Arizona was not dead. 

“It'd take,” he had said languidly when, 
a few days after the rescue, he had returned 
from the dim valley of unconsciousness and 
had begun the slow climb back to health 
and strength, “it'd take more’n a Piute arrer 
to send me over the Great Divide.” 

But for all his boast, he was recovering, 
not only because his clean young body was 
so perfectly fit, but because the arrow had 
missed the lung by the merest fraction. Now, 
two weeks later, he was getting well fast, 
even if he did look pitifully thin and wan, 
and was too weak to sit up in bed unaided. 

He glanced at the bowl of gruel with 
distaste. 

“What I need ’s a slab o’ fried beef, an’ 
a half a quart o’ strong cawfee. How’'ll I 
ever fork leather again on grub like that?” 

“You're goin’ to have a piece of_ elk 
steak tomorrow, Arizona. Honest to good- 
ness. It'll be the third day without fever. 
Now, you eat this all up.” 

Propping him on pillows, she placed the 
despised bowl of food in his hand, gave him 
a spoon, sat down beside him. Giving her 
a glance, half-rueful, half-amused, he began 
to eat; then, before taking a second mouth- 
ful, he paused: 

“I been layin’ here, Rose, tryin’ to figger 
out how you run in on my little scrap, just 
the moment when it was particular lively. 
‘Pears like it was one of these-yere miracles 
they tell of. An’ beats me, how you ever 
toted me back to camp. I don't recollect 





Desert Rose 
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nothin’, only hearin’ gun fire that wasn't | 


my shootin’ iron.” 

“You eat your mush, and I'll tell you— 
is it a bargain?” 

“Shore is.” 

So she told him how she had seen the 
Indians, and what her plan had been. 

“I was just comin’ to the gap when I 
heard your pistol, an’ knew I was too late. 


The Indians had beat me to it—an’ you | 


were early, too. So I thought fast. I reckoned | 


the best way out was to come a-hustlin’, 
makin’ all the noise I could, and firin’ off 
my gun. Dad never lets me go out lessen 
I got his spare Colt with me. I rode Three- 
Spot through the loose stones, so’s he'd 
sound like three hosses, an’ I shouted as 
loud as I could, and kept on firin’, An’ sure 
enough, they thought I was a rescue party 
in all that dark, and you yellin’ and firin’ 
too, and off they went up the arroyo. I 
could hear their ponies’ feet slitherin’ on 
the rocks. I didn’t know you were hurt, first 
... then I saw you sway—go on, now, eat 
it all, that’s right. Well, then I just slipped 
in behind you an’ rode home.” 

“Bet I was as heavy as a dead bear... 
don’t savvy how you could.” 

She laughed. 

“For a little feller, you certainly did 
weigh a lot. Reckon it’s lucky the Pony 





Express Riders has to be light, or I never | 


could have made it.” 

“So you done brung me in, and the mail, 
too?” He grinned at her with almost the 
old mirth in his sunken eyes. 

She nodded, her eyes bright. 


“Ben took it east next mornin’. An’ it | 


was the last came through from the west, 


Arizona. The tribes west of here, clear to | 


Carson City and beyond, are on the war- 
path. The stage come through next day with 


news that the Indians had raided five way | 


stations, killed the tenders, driven off the 
stock, burned everything to the ground. An’ 
since then, more stations have been raided. 
Soldiers an’ volunteers are fightin’ ’em, but 


we hear it'll be two months before the Ex- | 


press gets goin’ again.” 

She spoke a little breathlessly, and he 
listened intently, shaking his head as she 
ended. 

“I al’'ays did say the tenders at them 
lonely swing stations held the toughest jobs 
of any fellezs on the line, riders or not. 
Rose, I'm sorry I can’t get out with the 
boys ag’in the Injuns. But as long as the 
Express ain't movin’, I don’t feel so bad at 
not bein’ in the saddle. I'll do every last 
thing you tell me, so I'll be ready to go 
when they start up again.” 


| ho THE clear light of an early August 
morning a slim, laughing-eyed lad tight- 
ened the cinches and looked to the bridle of 
an eager bay horse, dancing to be off. Beside 
him dark-eyed Rose stood watching. A horn 
sounded from the top of the sand-hill east, 
and Ben came thundering down the slope. 


He slipped to the ground before his horse | 





had stopped running, pulled off the mochila 


and tossed it to Arizona, who flung it 
smartly over the horn and cantle of his 
saddle, pulled it smooth and swung into 
place himself. 

“Glad to see ye back in the saddle, Ari- 
zona. It's hell for (Continued on page 46) 
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you the wonderful papers—not just 


plain, cheap 


“card stock” but on 


hand-made papers imported from 
Japan, beautiful mottled wedding 
parchments, rough antique finishes, 
and many other distinguished “back- 


grounds”. 


The envelopes, too, are distinctly 


different—many 


them hand- 


bordered to match the coloring on 
the card, or with a little silhouette 
that repeats the “motif” inside. 


And the 


sentiments will have 


just the right touch of intimacy, 
friendliness and good cheer that 
you want to have on your Christ- 


mas Cards. 


I’m telling you all this so that if 
you should not have an opportunity 
to see the Silver Sunshine Box 
through a representative in your 
locality, you may send $1. by mail 
and receive your box without delay. 


WHITE’S 
QU AINT SHOP 
At the Foothills of the Berkshires’ 


Westfield, Mass. 























JOHN B. CAMPON 
Teacher of Singing 


4 


CAN BE 


student accepted unless definite Vocal Progress 
ASSURED 


MICROPHONE TRAINING 
Instructive pamphlets will be mailed FREE on request 
1. My method of voice production 
2. Facts about the child voice and its preservation 
Learn what not to do with the child voice. 
A girl's voice does not change. It develops, 


156 W. 72nd St.. New York City, 


Dept. K, Tel. 


SUs, 7-0197 











SCHOOL RINGS & PINS 


Send for our 24-page catalog show- 
ing hundreds of Rings and Pins at 
Factory Prices. 

Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
42 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 











Desert Rose 


(Continued from page 45) 
leather acrost the country again. They're 
sayin’ it cost Russell, Majors and Waddell 
more’n seventy-five thousand dollars to re- 
build and restock, and it took two thousand 
men to whip the Indians.” 

Which was perhaps the longest speech 
Bob Wesley had ever made. Abashed at his 
own volubility, he was turning away, but 
Arizona, holding in his horse, called to him: 

“If any time you're too dog-tired to run 
your stage, Ben—or an Injun shoots a hole 
through you—or you break your fool neck 
steppin’ into a gopher hole—Rose here’ll 
take the mail in for you. She’s the best 
Express Rider on the Line, bar none, an’ | 
there’s nothin’ livin’ can scare her.” 

With a backward, teasing, adoring look 
at the girl, he was away, a flying item in 





the long, endless line of men on horseback 
weaving back and forth, day and night, from 
Missouri to California, carrying the mail at 
a speed never surpassed by flesh and blood | 
in the long story of human endeavor. 


Note: The mochila was a clever device in- 
vented for the special use of the Pony Ex- 
press. It consisted of a square of leather 
rounded at the two forward corners, and 
having two slits which allowed of its being 
pulled over horn and cantle to fit smoothly 
over the seat. In the corners, well out of 
the way of the rider's legs, were the four 
oblong containers for the mail, called the 
cantinas, which locked. One of these can- 
tinas contained way mail, each station mas- 
ter having a key that opened it. The rest 
could only be opened at the terminal points, 
Sacramento and St. Joseph. It was possible 
to snatch the mochila off one saddle and 
place it on the other in an instant. The 
mochilas were made by the famous saddlery 
owned by Israel Landis in St. Joseph. 


The American Girl 
Handicraft Contest 


In THE AMERICAN GiRL second Annual 
Handicraft Contest, it was Region Three 
which produced the prize winning bound 
volume of the magazine. Troop Three of 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, Miss Rena J. 
Frew, captain, was the troop completing the 
project which, in the opinion of the National 
Committee of Awards, was entitled to the 
first prize. Honorable mention awarded to 
Troop Six of Providence, Rhode Island, 
Miss Catherine T. Hammett, captain. 

The troop winning first prize received a 
set of artist materials as its award. The 
bound volume of 1932 AMERICAN GIRL is- 
sues will be on display at the National Con- 
vention, Milwaukee, in October, at THE 
AMERICAN GIRL Booth. 

The following girls are members of Troop 
3, Beaver Falls: Edith Antoniazzi, Betty Boy- 
er, Pauline Carugati, Eleanor Coleman, Eliz- 
abeth Dershimer, Theodora Downie, Sarah 
Edwards, Jean Fleischer, Jean Frederick, 
Dorothy Garber, Dorothy Grossglass, Adella 
Hendrickson, Betty Lewis, Elizabeth McAn- 
lis, Lois McIsaac, Louise Mercer, Rosamund 
Muder, Helen Neely, Blanche Orpelli, Max- 
ine Rhodes, Jean Richardson, Margaret Stew- 
art, Mary Wiles and Ruth Wylie. 
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WEAR [HE GIRL SCOUT 











GIRL SCOUTS: 

With the opening of schools and the 
formation of new classes teachers are 
looking for girls trained for leadership. 
Many of these teachers have been 
Scouts and perhaps have troops of 
their own. They know the value of the 
lessons learned in Scouting and will 
choose Girl Scouts to help them in 
forming new classes and groups. Wear 
the uniform to school and show your 
teacher you are willing and able to 
assist and can be relied upon to do 
your share in helping and leading the 
younger or less capable students. Wear 
the uniform and half the work of ac- 
quiring the respect of those you lead 
is yours without question. 





LEADERS: 
The Girl Scout leader in uniform is 


authority. 
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UNIFORM 


welcomed and known everywhere. 
The respect and confidence of the 
public as well as of the mothers and 
girls are yours instantly. There is no 
question as to your ability or right to 
take charge, nor is there any need to 
present credentials when assuming 


And for your own sake—wear the 
uniform. There is a feeling of com 
radeship and support which cannot be 
gained in any other way. 
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WHETHER YOU Go To CONVENTION 





The Green Leather Portfolio with zipper open- 
ing and gusset sides is just the thing for keep- 
ing notebooks, memoranda and pamphlets in 
order for the meetings. And those who take 
side trips use it as an overnight case. 


M 536 














Knitting is again popular and hand-knitted 
sweaters and caps are quite the rage. The 
knitting needles for Girl Scouts are non-in- 
flammable and come two to a card, with in- 
structions for making a plain slip-over sweater. 
DET scehssici asics ssirctnanpnbdciooesinevsastanmessaoese’ 25 cents 





Tailored Gloves of tan capeskin 
worn with the uniform give it the 
finishing touch so necessary for that 
“well-dressed” appearance. The clasp 
fastener bears the official mark of 
approval—the trefoil stamped in 
gold. Sizes range from 5-8. 

PI sestsshits cos eccdeonistiannciies ssseoop lh $0 











The Sampler with its quaint and ap- 
propriate design has retained its 
popularity in spite of newer fads and 
is proudly displayed in troop room 
and the scout’s own room. Fade- 
proof embroidery floss, instructions 
and an alphabet transfer are included 
in each package. M 556........ 50 cents 





A Fountain Pen that does not require ink is 
the ideal pen when travelling. Ink cartridges 
in the point supply the ink when the pen is 
filled with water. Both the pen and the match- 
ing pencil are of green pyralin and kromite, 
with the trefoil insignia. 


M 757. Set boxed erent 


STAY AT HOME 








The Crochet Hook for making Girl Scout 
rugs comes on a card illustrating a simple rug, 
easy to make. Instructions are on the reverse 
of the card. By combining colors, many in- 
teresting designs can be fashioned and friend- 
ly competition aroused. Rags, stocking strips 
or heavy rug yarn may be used. 


i EE ae ea ae 25 cents 


GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT MEETS 
YOUR NEEDS 





The Mess Kit is a year’ round necessity for the 
Girl Scout who loves the out-of-doors and is 
fond of hiking. The seamless aluminum will 
neither rust nor crack, and the canvas carry- 
ing case has an adjustable strap. 

P 301 





The New Official Compass has a 
nickle-plated brass case and un- 
breakable crystal. The dial is marked 
at every 5 degrees and is engraved 
with the 16 points of the compass. 
The revolving needle has a locking 
et 75 cents 
The Radiolite Compass has a floating 
dial and radium points marking 
North and South so that it may be 
used at night. M 392..... ee 





The Canteen, like the mess kit, knows no sea- 
son but is needed and used throughout the 
year. It is of heavy seamless aluminum, with 
a screw top attached with a chain. The khaki 
case has a padded interlining. Capacity about 
2 quarts. P 101 sisnanibagus puessaeeanveekaeee 


ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 


or GIRL SCOUTS, INC., National Equipment Service, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Sarah Elizabeth Edits the News 


(Continued from page 22) 
minutes. What he doesn’t know is that it’s 
a good fifteen minutes late. There'll be 
plenty of time for the sheriff to get here 
all right.” 

Sarah Elizabeth's heart beat as if it were 
going to burst out of her side, but she tried 
to look calm and self-possessed, as a worldly 
reporter should. 

“Very well, Mr. Powers,” she said in 
her most grown-up tone, only a little louder 
so that the kidnaper would be sure to over- 
hear, “I'll certainly tell them at the office, 
and I’m sure they'll be able to fix the mis- 
take up immediately.” 

She felt very proud of the significant 
stress she put on the last word, and with 
that was quickly on her way up to the court- 
house. She ran into the sheriff's office out 
of breath, and gasped out her story to an 
irritatingly calm sheriff who, at first, didn't 
even stop his game of pinochle to listen. 
However, when she told what Mr. Powers 
had said about the banker’s brother in Han- 
nibal, he looked a little more interested, 
and began to pull his long length out of 
the chair. After that, he barked orders, col- 
lected assistants, saw that his revolver was 
loaded and otherwise behaved in a fitting 
manner. 

“Look here, young lady, you can't go 
along,” he said, when he came down to get 
into his car and found Sarah Elizabeth 
squeezed into the back seat. “Get right out 
of there.” 

Sarah Elizabeth held her breath and sat 
tight. After all, this was her kidnaper and 
she wasn't going to be done out of a front- 
row seat. 

“I'm the press,”” she told him with 
her best smile. Perhaps the smile 
helped. Anyway, grumbling a little, 
the sheriff got in and started his 
motor. The deputies piled in, some 
beside him, some in the back seat. They 
all had guns, very shiny and_business- 
like. 

A man hunt, that’s what it was! Sarah 
Elizabeth was already framing headlines as 
they rushed along. The sheriff stopped the 
car a block away from the station and all 
the men got out. Sarah Elizabeth got out, 
too, and walked along behind the posse. 
Posse! That was the word! 

The sheriff stationed his men at each side 
of the station with orders to shoot if nec- 
essary. He himself marched up to the young 
man on the platform. He said something to 
him that Sarah Elizabeth didn’t understand. 
The boy looked around quickly—and 
laughed! 

He was going to resist arrest—and if he 
did! She shuddered. But to her surprise, the 
boy didn’t seem to be resisting anything. 
He was saying pleasantly to the sheriff, “I 
don’t blame you, but really you'll find I'm 
not the man you're looking for. Also, I 
would like to make that train. According to 
what I was told, it should have been here 
long before this.” 

“Never mind that,” said the sheriff. “I 
think you'd better come with me. We'll have 
to get hold of some proofs of your identity, 
if you can supply any. Maybe you're not 
the man I'm looking for, but it’s my duty 
to find out. And it’il be better for you, if 
you come along without making any trouble.” 


SHE RAN INTO THE SHERIFF'S 
OFFICE, HER HEART BEATING 
AS IF IT WOULD ALMOST BURST 


The boy shrugged his shoulders, and to 
Sarah Elizabeth's mingled relief and dis- 
appointment, he said, “All right, I'll go with 
you.” 

This time there wasn’t room in the car 
for her, and she didn’t much care. It was 
all very well to be a sleuthing reporter 
but, when it came to riding up to the court- 
house with a criminal, that was a little too 
much. 

She went, though, straight to the sheriff's 
office. It didn’t take her long, but even in 
that little time, the questioning was all over, 
and the sheriff was shaking hands with 
the young man. 

“You understand how it was,” he was 
saying apologetically. “Every officer of the 
law has to watch out these days. You never 
can tell what you might be overlooking.” 












The young man was still laughing. Sarah 
Elizabeth, wondering what had happened, 
took time to notice that he had a nice laugh 
and very white teeth. 

“Who is he?” she asked a deputy, very 
low. The deputy, seeing her for the first 
time, guffawed. 

“Here, Mr. McKee, is the young lady who 
was going to catch a kidnaper,” he called 
out. “This is Mr. Mickey McKee, reporter 
on the Columbia Herald. He's in this neck 
of the woods on a story of his own. And 
this is Miss Sarah Elizabeth Rodgers,” he 
went on, ‘Venice's girl reporter, always out 
for a story.” 


ARAH ELIZABETH was crimson with 

embarrassment, but the young man was 
very nice. 

“If I had to miss my train, I'm glad to 
know of a newspaper office where I can 
loaf until the next one,” he said, shaking 
hands and looking as friendly as if Sarah 
Elizabeth hadn't done her best to get him 
arrested. 

“I'm sure Mr. Bodine would be very glad 
to give you lounging room,” she assured 
him. “If the sheriff has finished with you, 
maybe you'd like to come along now.” 

“Oh, I'm through all right,” the sheriff 
growled, turning back to his pinochle. 
“After all, an editor ought to know his re- 
porter’s voice, and from the. language that 


one let loose over the telephone, I hadn't 
much doubt about his profession. He was 
an editor, all right. Yes, Miss Sarah, take 
your kidnaper along!” 

Sarah Elizabeth was still blushing when 
they got out into the street, but Mickey 
McKee (he told Sarah Elizabeth at once 
that his name was Mickey) began to talk 
about other things, and she forgot to be shy. 
He was a good deal upset when he heard 
that there would be no other train that day, 
but decided to take the bus. In the two 
hours before that was due to leave, he and 
Sarah Elizabeth became good friends. He 
told her how he happened to be in Venice— 
not a very exciting story, after all. 

“The boss got a steer that there was 
something strange going on near Utah—you 
know, that little town eight or ten miles 
from Venice. The report came that there 
were suspicious-looking hobos hanging out 
there, and he sent me down to see what I 
could dig up. Everybody's so suspicious 
these days, what with bootleggers and gang- 
sters—and, of course, you never know when 
a lead will turn up something good. This 
one was a false steer. I got a ride from a 
farmer this morning, meaning to take the 
train here. The reason I look like a bum 
is that I was hobnobbing a little 
with the hobos—trying to get their 
story.” 

What Sarah Elizabeth wanted to 
hear about more than anything else 
was Columbia, and what it was like 
to be a reporter in the university 
town. Mickey, it turned out, was 
also taking some journalism courses. 
Sarah Elizabeth told him, she hardly 
knew why, about her own disap- 
pointment. 

“Gee, that’s tough,’ he sympa- 
thized. Then he looked at her spec- 
ulatively and said, “I wonder 
But he didn’t tell her what he wondered. 

Sarah Elizabeth found out, however, a 
few mornings later. There were two letters 
beside her plate at the breakfast table. The 
name in the corner of the first one, post- 
marked “Columbia,” made her blush a 
little, and she laid it aside to read later. 
The second was also postmarked ‘“Colum- 
bia’ and she tore it open, wondering whom 
it could be from. 

Then she choked on her orange juice and, 
as soon as she could speak, began to call 
wildly to her mother, “Read it, Mum! Read 
it and tell me if it really says what I think 
it does.” 

Mum took the letter from her daughter's 
hand, read it, and began to smile. Then 
she gave it to Dad, who glanced at it and 
reached across the table to pat his daugh- 
ter’s hand. 

“You can't keep a good reporter down!” 
he cried. ‘That's pretty marvelous, Daught. 
It means the university next year on your 
own, though even now, I don’t see how 
the editor of the Columbia Morning Her- 
ald knows so much about your ability that 
he’s willing to hire you sight unseen, with 
assurance that you'll be able to attend the 
university, as well as work on his paper.” 

“He learned about it,” explained Sarah 
Elizabeth, dreamily buttering an already- 
buttered roll, “from an ex-go-between to 
a kidnaper.”’ 
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Newfangled 


| 
BooK AGENT: 
You ought to buy 
an encyclopedia now 
that your boy is go- 
ing to school. 
PROSPECT: Not 
much, stranger! Let 
him walk, same as I 
did !—Sent by CaTH- 
ERINE LANGHANS, 
Atlantic Highlands, 
New Jersey. 


\ 


Darwinian PROFESSOR: 

A proud father 
was showing his 
three-year-old 
daughter the pictures 
in a work of natural 
history. Pointing to 
a picture of a zebra, 
he asked the baby to 
tell him what it rep- 


had 


rain 





= Funniest Joke ys q 
Have Heard This Month | 


~ Minded 
SE 
Yorn 


I forgot my umbrella | 
this morning, Mary. 
Wire: How did you remember that | 
you had forgotten it? 
PROFESSOR: Well, 

I raised my hand to close it after the | 
stopped.—Sent by | 

ALLEN, Agness, Oregon. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- | 


Literal 

A literal- minded 
lawyer entered a res- 
taurant one day. 

“What'll you ‘ave, 
sir?” said the waiter. 
“I ‘ave frogs’ legs, 
deviled kidneys, 
pigs’ feet and calves’ 
brains.” 
\ “You look _ it,” 
|| declared the lawyer. 
“But I've come here 
to eat—don’'t tell me 
your misfortunes.” — 
Sent by JOSEPHINE 
BANICHAR, Leech- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


W hat a Fall! 


“I fell over fifty 
feet today.” 

“You did? Were 
you hurt?” 

“No, I was just 





I missed it after | 


JUNE | 








resented. | niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | going through a 
‘Colty,” answered — || address. A book will be awarded to every\| crowded street car.” 
the baby. | girl whose joke is published é in this Space. | —Sent by PHYLLIS 
When he pointed : —_—— = Moore, Cherrydale, 
to a picture of a V irginia. 


tiger, she answered, “‘Kitty.’” Then he showed 
her a lion, and she answered, “Doggie.” 

Elated with her quick perception, he 
turned to the picture of a chimpanzee and 


said, “Baby, what is this?” 
“Papa,” replied the baby.—Sent ) 
Doris Howes, Dennis, Massachusetts. 


Hand on the Throttle 
The lights in the crowded bus had failed 


and the passengers were thrown into con- 
fusion. 

Can I find you a strap?” the tall young 
man asked a young lady at his side. 

She smiled sweetly. 

“Thank you,” she replied, 
just found one.” 

“Good,” he replied. “Then perhaps you 
wouldn't mind letting go of my tie.”—Sent 
by Carnot THAYER, New Canaan, Con- 
necticut. . 


“but I have 


Limited Space 





APARTMENT OWNER (a stout gentle- 
man): This, sir, is one of the finest kitch- 
enette apartments in town. 

PROSPECTIVE TENANT: Well, come out a 
minute and let me inside——Sent by MARTHA 
SUE HARGROVE, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Answer That! 


Ss: 
at 
al\ 


sonny ?”” 





“How old demanded 


are you, 
the inquisitive old man of the youngster on 
the beach. 


“Six, sir,’ came the brisk reply. “Six!” 
echoed the old man. “And yet you are not 
as tall as my umbrella.”’ 

The boy drew himself up to his full 


height. “How old is your umbrella?” he 
asked.—Sent by Mary IpA Bew Ley, Lock- 
port, New York. 

A Simple Request 


Three-year-old Dorothy had received a 
string of beads as a gift. Her mother put 
them on, as they were becoming to her 
when worn with a certain dress. Dorothy, 
upon seeing her mother, grew very indig- 
nant and exclaimed, “Mother, I wish you 
would keep your neck out of my beads !""— 
Sent by Carnot MITCHELL, Washington, 
 <. 


Worth Patenting 


“So that new maid of yours is lazy?” 

“Lazy! Why, the other morning I caught 
her putting popcorn into the pancakes to 
make them turn over themselves.” —Sent by 
MARJORIE THOMPSON, Malvane, Kansas. 
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WHEN YOU’RE 
boss.on the job 


Wiping down the woodwork for mother? 
Doing the dishes? Tidying up the bath- 
room? ... Let Fels-Naptha help you do a 
better job—and do it easier, too! For this 
big golden bar brings you extra help. Un- 
usually good soap and plenty of naptha. 
Working together, they coax away the 
most stubborn grime and grease. They get 
things shining clean—without hard rub- 
bing! Fels-Naptha’s extra help can lighten 
mother’s washes, too. Tell her! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN 
NAPTHA ODOR 








WIN YOUR BADGE 














and when you've earned this 
outstanding Scout honor, be sure 
that you get the best Proficiency 
Badge made. Beautifully de- 
signed, expertly embroidered em- 
blems are produced by Lion Bros. 
Co., and sold only through Girl 
Scout Headquarters, New York. 


LION BROS. CO., INC. 


W orld’s Largest Emblem Manufacturer 
BALTIMORE 


“re me reer 





Exclusiv: o—-eriginel tl cumentina 
Christmas Folders — each different 
Book Gift Box. 
on and raised iver, aaa designs. 
envelo s neers 50c—-SELLS FO on 3: 3. 00 
—A NG GaLue. Write for eee c— le 
and conmioation offer Acwrigi we MERS 
easy seller. WALTHAM ART P BLISHER 

7 Water Street, Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS & 


Boys ® EARN XMAS MONEY 
Send for 25 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package con- 
taining 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, ete. Sell 
for 10e. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. Or send 
for 25 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each package 
containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10e, When sold 
send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We trust you. 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 16, Beverly, Mass. 


BUYS A DANDY 8. 
of OT 


ye eget ff ay Enamel » 1 or 2 colors Any 3 or 

lemers ond Pie $330. Step Siow © Geld 3.0) j 
Te, Plate 50 cents each neta me a 

Money beck guarantee Get Pe y 
Bastian Beos Co 3O_Sorrion Bldg Recherten MY 
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Stamp collectors and 
amateur photographers 
know NuAce Corners 
are best for mounting 


t stamps, postcards, 
JUNIOR photos, ete. Three 
REGULAR styles. “Regular” for 


cards, large snapshots, 
etc., and “Junior” for single stamps, blocks, small 
prints, etc., in 6 colors, 100 to the pkge.: Gold and 
Silver, 60 to the pkge. The new “Transparent” 
style gives full vision, 80 to the pkge. 


Any style 10¢ a pkge. at dealer's or 5 & 10c 
stores; or send lie for pkge. and samples. 


ACE ART CO., 24 Gould St., Reading, Mass. 
FREE STAMP COLLECTION 


Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 
Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
ete.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, ete. All free 
to approval applicants. 2¢ postage. 1000 hinges 7e. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. Scotts 1934 cat. and premium, $2.25! 
Tatham Stamp Co. -10) W. Springfield, Mass. 








WORLD'S TINIEST TRIANGLE 
use is scarce Bolivia (cs ma 

). Also a fine Nyassa triangle & 
and wonder packet includin U. 5. 
.00 LINCOLN MEMORIAL Posta: 
MANCHUKUO,OLTRE GIUBA, 
| FA. ot. all for KS approvals 

~ @ tee lists. Seminole Stam 
» CO., Pimlico-A, Baltimore, Md. 
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, A GIRL SCOUT 
P> PUZZLE - 














































Scarce St. Kitte-Nevis (shows Columbus 
not invented until after his 


FAMOUS “‘ERROR’”’ STAMP! 5 
ic 


e800 | 
death!), also autiful Egypt airmail, and packet 
Trengganu (Rajah), Brunei, Leeward Islands, Corea, 


te.—only 5c with bargain a vali d liste. 
a ey PILGRIM. STAMP CO. 
Box 13-A Mt. Washington, Md. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS FREE 


Also early United States, Congo, Monte Carlo, Ubangi, Niger 
Coast, Newfoundland, Canada, Uganda, Nicaragua—free for 


5e Postage. Empire Stamp Co., Dept. A. G., Toronto, Canada. 
WASHINGTON STAMP! 
of Poland, also Scarce Costa Rica 
: Triangle, and big pkt, 56 dif. includ 5 € 
. ing U. 8. $2 stamp, Zanzibar, Suri- 
on of ip | 
jor Kea? 50 PS rola MONU ENTAL STAMP 
and 15 other beauties from Togo, Ga- | REE 
bon, and other interesting countries, 
free to applicants for approvals beginning at % cent. 
DOMINION STAMP CO. Dept. A, Clarendon, Va. 
Lithuania Map Triangle! 
(as illustrated), also packet Tanganyika. 
Italian Somaliland, Sudan, Mozambi ue, 
Grenada, Boania-Herzegovina, Kenya, U. 8. 
revenue, etc.—all for only 5c with bargain 
approvals and lista. 
lack Star Co., Box 365-G. Evanston, Il). 














POCT TA » pea 4) POLSKA 


























FREE To approval applicants sending 3c postage. 

CHOICE OF Packet 15 U. S.; 6 var. U. S 

Post. Due; Packet 25 Foreign; $1 U. S. Stamp. 

FREE Album holding 4,000 stamps, 1,500 illustra 
tions, for small purchase from approvals. Send 

for details and approvals. References required. 

A. G. HINMAN, 30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 


- & 





easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
joose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 and free samples. 

Engel Art Corners Co., C) 

Address Dept. 4X ~~ 4717 North Clark St, 














Postpaid with Full 
Directions and 
List of 100 

Scout Projects 
Lanyard 10 Brownie Articles 


Kit | 5f F cllowe rofters....Inc 
* Boston 


39 Boulston St. ~ Mass. 













EARN MONEY WITH YOUR OWN ARTWORK 
20 Beautiful and Distinctive Cards and Fold- 
ers, each different, for Hand Tinting. Easily 
done, Brush and Special Colors with direc- 
tions in each box. Sell for 10c to 15c apiece. 
Packed in Handsome Gift Box. $1 postpaid. 


R. E. NICHOLS CO.—GRAPHIC STUDIOS 
80 Broad St., Dept. A Boston, Mass. 














Troop Crest and Merit Badges 

A new Girl Scout troop had just been 
organized in our neighboring town. When 
the matter of selecting its insignia came up, 
two of the girls made a suggestion and did 
it in a rather clever way. The name which 
they proposed for their troop was worked 
out in a puzzle sum form, and here we see 
them showing this pictorial problem for you 
to solve. Just add or subtract the objects 
which are pictured on their chart and in 
this way get the name of their troop. 

The names of various girls in this troop 
were also used in an interesting manner. 
It was found that the names of six merit 
badges could be made by using certain pro- 
| portions of the girls’ names. The circle dia- 
grams on each side of the picture above 
indicate what part of these names should 
be used to make up the answers. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 
From the following definitions, build up 
five-letter word square: 
1. Utmost extent. 
. Silly 
. A British Mediterranean possession. 
. To bury. 
5. Rends. 


w 
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Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change SUEZ to NILE in eight moves. 


An Enigma 

I am a well known Girl Scout Law and 
contain nineteen letters. 

My 14, 11, and 6 is a pronoun. 

My 15, 3, 13, and 1 is a girl’s name. 

My 2, 16, 17, 10, and 12 are things be- 
| stowed. 

My 4, 8, and 18 is decay. 

My 5, 9, 7, and 19 is a girl’s name. 

By SARA MCHuGH and MARION BACON, 
Cincinnati, O. 





A Charade 
My first is in river, but not in sea. 

| My next is in hive, and never in bee. 

My third is in cake, but not in pie. 

My fourth is in thine, but not in my. 
My next is the same as the second you see. 
My sixth is in you, and never in me. 
My seventh, in June, is not found in May. 
My whole is a book, still famous today. 
By EvELYN ANTONIOUS, Sumner, Wash. 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 
Why is a greenback more valuable than 
gold? 
By ALIsE GARREN, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Add a Letter 

By adding a letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, seven new 
words will be formed. The seven added 
letters will spell the name of a High School 
subject. 

1. Way 2.End 3.Rain 4. Migrate 5. Oil 
6. Aid 7. But 

By DorotHy TOMPKINS, Rahway, N. J. 


Hidden Automobiles 

The name of an automobile is concealed 
in the following sentences: 

1. She went to town to buy a nice birth- 
day gift for Dorothy. 

2. The burglar, while prowling around 
their home, stumbled over an ashcan in the 
backyard. 

3. The class studied grammar Monday 
and Tuesday, finishing Friday's work. 

4. She started to whip Peter because he 
had disobeyed and had run away. 

5. The explorer expected to 
lands inhabited by strange people. 

6. That famous rock never had its com- 
plete history revealed. 

By Mary GENE JARRETT and BETTY 
LATHROP, Sylvania, O. 
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TO OUR LAST PUZZLES 


discover 






Five Worps: 
St A F F 
Te 2s 8 
APP? kh & 
rts & © 
“FF BE YF & 
Puzzte Pack Worp TRIANGLE: 
BALI B UT 
ABACUS 
» A BOR 
Ico un 
BUR 
US 
T 


Worp Jumpine: Hurt, hurl, hull, hell, heel, heal. 
An EnicMa: Honesty is the best policy. 

Ye Oxpe Time Rippie: Because it would be 
nothing without its tail. 

App a Letter: The fourteen added letters spell 
THE BAREFOOT BOY. 

A CuHarape: Peacock. 

ConceaLep Fiowers: 1. Pink 2. Iris 3. Anemone 
4. Daisy 5. Pansy 6. Harebell 7. Rose 8. Gentian 
A Nout Puzzte: 1. Acorn 2. Brazil 3. Walnut 
4. Butternut 5. Cocoanut 6. Filbert 
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Which One 
of these Splendid 
New Books ShaltWe 





Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt 


Editorial Board — Junior Literary Guild 
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Helen Carl Angelo Mrs. Sidonie 
Ferris Van Doren Patri M. Gruenberg 


Send You FREE for Your Child ? 


Here are four of the finest books for boys and girls published this year. Your 
Choice of these books is offered absolutely free in connection with the attractive 
NEW PLAN of membership in The Junior Literary Guild—a plan which makes 
Junior Guild membership the most satisfactory, convenient, and economical way of 
obtaining the worth-while new books so important to the proper development of 
character in boys and girls during the impressionable years. 

















For Boys 
of 12 to 16 
“Enchanted 
Jungle” isa 
junior clas- 
sic of travel ‘ 
and ad- 
venture 












For Girls 
of 12 to 16 
“Careers of 
Cynthia” is 
a delightful 
story of a 
young 

artist s 

career 
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For Boys and “%s* \YX 
Girls of 9 to 12 aan WN 
“Peter 

Duck,” the 
story of an 
old sailor, 
is charm- 
ing 













Boys and 


Thousands of Girls of 6 to 8 





. Like will be 
ay ike delighted by 
ese Come “Stumpy,” 
to the Junior the story of 
Guild a busy 
squirrel 





Miss Florence. 
Hale, former Presi- 
dent of The Nat'l. 
Education Ass'n: “TI 
believe the Junior Literary Guild pre- - 
sents one of the very finest ways of 
bringing children and good books to- 
gether. I can heartily endorse it from 
first-hand experience.” 

Mrs. F. L. Thomas, State Chairman 
of Children’s Reading, Texas Parent- 
Teacher Ass'n: “The Junior Guild is 
doing on a large scale what I am trying 
to do for the boys and girls of my state 
and I am always glad to hear of homes 
where Junior Guiid books are being read 
and enjoyed.” 

Mr. A. Richards, Univ. of Oklahoma: 
“I wish to express my appreciation of 
the book service which you have pro- 
vided for boys and to say that our son 
has derived much pleasure from his 
membership. I feel also that his stand- 
ards of taste have been improved.” 
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NEW MEMBERS NOW ENJOY 
THESE SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 
in The Junior Literary Guild 
THE BOOK CLUB FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Isn’t it a fact that you have neither the time nor the op 
your boys and girls and to pick the best from thousands of books, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, published yearly by the various houses? Now, through the Junior Guild you can be sure 
e getting the best books for your child—and, at the same time, save at least one-third of 
their cost! 


4 Quality of Every Book Is Superb 





it. In other words 


entirely satisfied. 






JOIN NOW 


AND SELECT YOUR 
FREE BOOK 
Send No Money 
Mail the Coupon 


Sign and mail the coupon 
attached and your boy or girl 
will immediately become a 
member of The Junior Guild. 
Send no money now. As each 
month’s book is delivered on 
approval, you pay only $1.65 
for it or return it and pay 
nothing. You will gain de- 
light and benefit—and so 
will your child. 





The Junior Literary Guild | 


ne ic Tn ae 


3 Selections Cover a Variety of Subjects. The Editors 
” are wise enough to require every selection to be 


Guild books are unsurpassed for beauty and 


may examine it and, if you wish, you may return 
you are not required to keep. 
or to pay for, any book with which you are not 


6 Membership Is Free. There are no dues, 

assessments. or incidental charges of any 
kind. Each member receives a beautiful mem- 
bership pin, free, From time to time special 


rtunity to read the books for 


Each month the famous Junior Guild Editorial Board selects, from the new children’s books of 
the leading publishers, the four books which stand out as the best—one for each of four age groups. 
These books are then published in special Junior Guild editions and sent to members. How valua- 
ble this service is to parents is indicated by the many thousands of enthusiastic letters received 
each year from parents who have had an opportunity to observe the benefits given their children 
through regular reading of interesting and worth-while books, and by the emphatic endorsement of 
The Junior Guild by leading educators and librarians. A new plan of membership now offers 
important privileges in addition to the striking advantages hitherto offered. 


Famous Authorities Sclect the Rooks. From the best gifts are distributed. free Contests with prize 
manuscripts intended for publication by the leading pub- are conducted, free. The monthly magazine YOUNG 
lishers. the Editors select the best book for each age group. WINGS is free. The service of The Editorial Board 
This dependable selection service is free to members. is free. Delivery costs are paid by the Junior Guild 
You pay only for each month's book if you decide to 
Memberships Are in Four Groups. Each month four books accept it. And you pay only $1.65 for each book 
are selected, one each for four different classes of mem you accept although regular retail prices are much 

hership: Boys aged 12 to 16; Girls aged 12 to 16; more 

Boys and Girls aged 9 to 11; Boys and Girls aged 6 to 

8. You indicate the group your child belongs in. Ld Children’s Mavazsine YOUNG WINGS Is) Pree 


‘. Membership entitles your child to a free copy 
month of the Junior Guild’s magazine YOUNG 
WINGS—a_ delightful magazine filled each month 


entertaining, but they also plan for balanced reading to with thrilling stories, articles, and news for young 
cover not only fiction but nature, science, history, eople. 
art, biography and other worthwhile subjects. 
8 Pay This Easy Wau. Each month's book is on ap 
Junior proval. If you decide to keep it. send us only $1.65 


in full payment. You pay only for books you keep, and 





durability of binding, strength and grade of paper, you pay for each one separately affer you have received 

and the exceptional quality of their illustrations. and approved of it 

5 Ereru Book Is ON APPROVAL. As_ each 9 Sere 3313 of the Price, The special Junior Guild 
* month's selection is sent to your child, you editions, usually superior to regular editions, cost 


you on an average one-third less than you would pay for 
the regular bookstore edition. If you arcept all twelve 
books for a year, you pay a total of $19.80, or $18.59 
cash, for books selling for at least $30.00 at regular 
retail prices. Postage is always paid by the Junior Guild 


10 Special Membership Offer Gites You @ Free 
* Book. Your choice of any one of the splendid 
books illustrated to the left, 


The Junior Literary Guild (A.G. 10-33) 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please enroll 


Name of child Age 

Street 

City State 

as a member of The Junior Guild and send the 

free book for the age group checked here. 

(] Children [) Children Girls () Boys 

6,7, 8 yrs. 9, 10, 11 yrs. 12-16 yrs. 12-16 yrs. 
Send membership pin free and YOUNG 


WINGS each month free. Send each month's 
Junior Guild selection for my approval, postage 
prepaid for an entire year. I will remit $1.65 
monthly or return the book within a week after 
its receipt. 


Ss 
Street 


City State 
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All around the House with Old Dutch 


makes Housecleaning easy 


Millions of women have discovered that it’s thrifty to 
clean house with Old Dutch because it does a multitude 
of cleaning tasks more quickly and easily than anything else 
and does more actual cleaning per penny of cost. 

The reason is this. Old Dutch is made with pure 
seismotite,” scientifically recognized as the safest, most 
efficient cleaning material. Its flaky, flat-shaped particles 
like this oe 
smooth sweep. 

Chunky, gritty particles like this present in 
ordinary cleansers are wasteful and scratch the surface, 


cover more surface and clean with a 


making hiding places for more dirt and impurities. Old 
Dutch leaves the surface smooth 
and healthfully clean. It 
doesn’t clog drains, is kind 
to the hands, is odorless and 
removes odors, 


VISIT THE OLD DUTCH CLEANSER EXHIBIT... 


WE DO OUR PART. 


HOME PLANNING HALL... 


Use Old Dutch for all your housecleaning — painted 
furniture, walls and woodwork; refrigerators and washing 
machines; wood or linoleum floors, steps, stoves, porcelain, 
tile and metal; windows and mirrors, etc. It’s the one 
cleanser that meets all your cleaning needs and you'll 


find there is no substitute for the quality and economy of 


Old Dutch. 


Send six cents for this attrac- 
tively illustrated booklet, “Clean- 
liness Thru the Ages.” The story 
of the world’s struggle against 
dirt from the early Egyptian days 





down to modern times. 


Address OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 
Dept. D 943, 
221 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


- A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
© 1923 The C, P. Co. 











